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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
HE event of the week is the resignation of M. Combes. 
It was evident after the election by secret ballot of a 
hostile President of the Chamber that the French Govern- 
ment needed a vote of confidence, and on Friday week the 
Premier took the opportunity of an interpellation on his 
general policy to demand one. He obtained it after two days’ 
debate, on the second of which the Chamber sat for more than 
ten hours, but only by a majority of ten, eight of whom were 
Ministers. He therefore resolved to resign, and carried out 
the resolution on Wednesday, the delay being caused by a 
necessary journey of President Loubet to attend the funeral 
of his mother at Montélimar. Certain formalities, such as 
consultation with the Presidents of the Chamber and 
Senate, always precede in France the appointment of a 
new Cabinet, and the list has not been published in 
time for this issue. It seems to be understood, how- 
ever, that M. Rouvier will be the new Premier, that 
M. Delcassé will remain at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and M. Berteaux at the War Ministry, and that 
the programme of the Government will remain nearly un- 
changed. It is evident, however, that there will be a change 
of tone, and that, as we have argued elsewhere, the over- 
throw of M. Combes, though not exactly a victory for the 
Nationalists, will give at least a degree of new energy to the 
combination of parties hostile or indifferent to the demo- 
cratic Republic. The country meanwhile remains quiet, and 
apparently unaffected. 


The long debate of Saturday was marked by great ani- 
mation and some disorderly scenes, M. Baudry d’Asson 
earning the official “censure” by offering M. Combes 
a copper basin, which it seems is slang in France for 
a spy; but the debate itself was not particularly good. 
M. Deschanel, the former President of the Chamber, began 
by attacking M. Delcassé’s policy as too favourable to 
England; but the best speech was an exceedingly frank and 
strong one by M. Combes himself, who defended his Anti- 
Clerical campaign as essential to the safety of the Republic, 
and declared that but for obstruction he would in this 
Session have carried an Income-tax Bill, a Bill providing 
pensions for old age, and one for the separation of Church 
and State. He repeated his statement of some weeks ago 
that with an infallible Papacy compromise was impossible, 


fully answer the charge of espionage upon the servants of 
the State, extending often to religious opinions, and intended 
to purge the Departments and the Army of Anti-Republicans 
A low growl upon this subject ran through the entire debate, 
and partly accounted for its result. The case is not clear, as 
every preceding Government of France has pursued the same 
eourse; but the Minister of War in announcing that he has 
forbidden the practice virtually announces that espionage 
intended to ascertain officers’ private opinions is at variance 
with Republican institutions. 





The war news of the week is chiefly concerned with 
a cavalry raid made by part of Kuropatkin’s army 
against Japanese communications. The objective was the 
town of Newchwung, which is the base of the Japanese river 
transport, and contains a large quantity of stores. General 
Mishchenko, with a force which is said to have numbered 
twenty squadrons, seems to have crossed the River Hun about 
January 8th, and after a certain amount of skirmishing, made 
his way round the Japanese left and damaged the railway 
south-west of Liao-yang. The old town of Newchwang was 
occupied on the 11th; but the Japanese were speedily rein- 
forced, and drove out the Russians with considerable loss. 
The invaders then retired, fighting a running battle, and 
regained the main army in safety. Such are the bare details 
of what appears to have been a bold and well-planned, if 
abortive, enterprise. It is reported by the Japanese— 
and there is no reason to doubt it—that in the raid 
General Mishchenko, or part of his forces, crossed the 
Liau River and marched down the left bank, a performance 
which constituted a violation of Chinese territory. Meantime 
the line has been easily repaired, and the situation remains 
unaltered by the occurrence. 


The raid, however, assumes a certain importance in view of 
Russia’s recent action on this very question of Chinese 
neutrality. She has addressed a circular to the Powers com- 
plaining that Japan has violated China’s neutrality with 
China’s consent, and hinting that it may be necessary to 
throw over the agreement embodied in the American Note of 
last February, and extend indefinitely the area of. hostilities. 
The suggestion has been unfavourably received in all the 
capitals, and Mr. Hay is said to have answered curtly that 
on this occasion Russia would be expected to abide by 
her agreements, and to have obtained from the Powers 
fresh assurances that no such step would be. counte- 
nanced. A wholesale violation of Chinese neutrality might 
conceivably bring China into the struggle, and so increase 
the chance of European complications. This may be Russia’s 
motive; but it is just as likely that her aim is purely 
strategical—as, indeed, is foreshadowed by General Mish- 
chenko’s enterprise—and that Kuropatkin contemplates the 
crossing of the Liau as part of the strategy of the second 
army under General Kaulbars. It seems to us a conceivable 
but a highly dangerous project, for if Russia leads the way, 
Japan will follow suit, and it is Japan who is the more likely 
to benefit. 


General Stéssel has to face a campaign of calumny, or, if 
that word prejudges the question too much, of attack. It is 
asserted that his statement to the Czar as to his effectives is 
untrue, their number being much more than double what he 
reported; that he had sufficient munitions to protract his 
defence; that there were provisions in Port Arthur for two 
months more; that in the final Council of War he overrode 


and boasted that he had closed fourteen thousand religious | the Generals who resisted surrender; and that, in brief, he 


establishments in which the teachers educated half of 


was not the hero of the siege at all, but General Kondra- 


the French youth, thus making themselves masters of the | chenko, whose death, he himself admits, dispirited the 





Army, the Navy, and the Magistracy. He did not, however, | garrison. In support of this hostile view it is noticed that the 
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Czar in his frank proclamation of the 14th inst. thanking, and, 
as it were, blessing, the defenders of Port Arthur never mentions 
General Stdssel’s name. 
by the necessary Court-Martial, but we confess we distrust 
these explosions of criticism on a defeated General. In his 
defence it is necessary to remember that he held out for 
eight months; that he did not surrender till successful 
resistance was hopeless; that the Japanese, who must know 
something about it, believe him the hero of the defence; 
that the Ozar permitted the German Emperor specially to 
honour General Stéssel; that newspaper correspondents gain 
their-information from critics, and not from supporters of the 
criticised ; and that General Stéssel, who might have refused 
his parole, is going home, amid a crowd of officers who saw 
him every day, to face cross-examination by his Emperor 
without any help from any glamour of victory. Finally, we 
must remember the bitter jealousy, not to say enmity, which 
all accounts from Russia and from Port Arthur represent as 
existing between the two fighting Services. 


The first publie sitting of the North Sea Inquiry Commission 
was held on Thursday afternoon, when the cases of the British 
and Russian Governments were formally presented. The 
Commigsion will next proceed to hear evidence in support, and 
then, after private deliberation, formulate their conclusions. 
Since the matter is sub judice, we do not propose to comment 
upon the merits of the two cases, except to note that they are 
substantially the same as have already been published in the 
Press. The British case makes a point of the fact that a 
Swedish ship, the ‘Aldebaran,’ was fired on by the Russians 
on the evening before the Dogger Bank incident, and that a 
trawler was fired on the next morning about seven o'clock. 
The Russian case repeats the story of the strange torpedo- 
boats, and insists that in the circumstances the Admiral was 
justified even in an attack which might involve innocent vessels. 


A series of strikes in St. Petersburg and its neighbourhood 
have added greatly to the unrest in Russia. The movement 
began with the workmen in the metal trade, but it spread to 
the Government shipbuilding works on the Neva, where twelve 
thousand men are employed on urgent tasks necessary to the 
despatch of a third squadron to the Far East. Some fifty 
thousand men are “out,” and it is believed that those in the 
cotton miils will join, and possibly all artisans in the province. 
The demand of the men is for higher wages—the minimum 
for unskilied workmen is to be twelve shillings a week ; special 
pay for overtime; Arbitration Courts for the settlement of 
disputes ; several small improvements, such as a créche for 
chifiren , and an amnesty. They demand also, it is stated, 
representative government, and are believed to be taking orders 
through their leader, a priest named Gapon, from the secret 
political organisations. So far no collision has occurred either 
with the police or the military, but the movement obviously 
alarms the Government, which hesitates to declare war on 
the artisan class. The peasantry, who are the ultimate 
depositaries of power, show symptoms of sympathising with 
the revolutionary leaders, ten thousand of them in one place 
having signed or otherwise approved a petition for more 
freedom. Public excitement has not been allayed by an 
incident which happened on Thursday at the ceremony of 
blessing the Neva, which the Czar attended, when the salute 
of guns, whether by accident or design, contained a charge of 
shrapnel, which struck the fagade of the Winter Palace and 
broke several windows. 


The Russian Finanee Minister has issued his Budget for 
1905, but it is not easily intelligible. He states that the total 
réceipts for 1904 amounted to £197,752,000, while the regular 
expenditure was some ten millions lower; but he admits that 
he has not calculated the special war expenses in this account, 
and those expenses which are naturally paid for by loans, 
Treasury bills, and an issue probably of paper roubles. He 
comforts ‘himself with the reflection, however, that the 
Treasury possessed on December 2ist, 1904, £123,000,000 in 
gold. We are not inclined ourselves to believe in Russian 
bankruptcy, and always remember the rapidity with which 
the Treasury recovered itself after the Crimean War; but 
in the absence of a Parliament, with corruption every- 
where, and with the power of issuing inconvertible paper 


The precise facts may be elicited: 


not, trustworthy. The pessimist statements that “the Govern. 
ment cannot go on for six months” are as unreliable as the 
official figures; but it stands to reason that Russia, though 
vast, is a poor country, that the war must cost immense sume, 
and that there must come a time, if peace is not reached, when 
the price to be paid for war loans will be unendurably heavy, 


A most serious strike has broken out in the great coal. 
mining district of Germany, of which the centre is Essen-on. 
Ruhr. The men complain of their wages, of the tyranny of 
their foremen, of the “insolenee ” of employers, of the breach 
of an old custom under which miners received coals without 
pay, and of the deduction of all stones brought to the pit’s 
mouth from the weight to be paid for. That, the men say, ig 
“to fine them for a geological formation which they cannot 
help.” By the latest accounts, nearly a quarter of a million 
workers are on strike, and the great body of Socialists have 
taken up their cause. The revolt, for it has reached those 
proportions, has, of course, raised the priee of coal, and in 
many places is closing the ironworks and others dependent 
upon coal supply. As yet the disorder has not been 
serious, though there is a disposition to punish “blacklegs,” 
which, if the employers bring in Poles as they threaten, may 
produce serious consequences. The Government has instituted 
an inquiry, and will, it is supposed, suggest a compromise, 
putting pressure on the employers to accept it; but the latter 
are in an angry mood, thinking that their authority is at 
stake, and believing that the men must speedily, yield, as they 
have little money saved. The bitterness of feeling is said to 
be terrible, and will not, we fancy, be quoted by Tariff 
Reformers as evidence of the happiness and content which 
Protection has diffused among German industrials. 


The latest phase of the Chinese labour question calls for a 
few words of comment. Last week Mr. Lionel Phillips con- 
gratulated the Government on their pluck, but on Tuesday 
Lord Teynham, at the annual meeting of the Rand Victoria 
Gold Mining Company, stated he had good reason to believe 
that the Government intended to call a halt, and to stop 
further immigration of Chinese coolies until full evidence was 
forthcoming as to the results of what they regarded as an 
“experiment.” Inquiries at the Colonial Office have failed 
to elicit either a confirmation or contradiction of this report ; 
and Lord Harris, chairman of the Consolidated Goldfields of 
South Africa, and Mr. Gillam, of the Van Ryn Gold Mines, 
have made statements tending to qualify or contradict the 
suggestion that the Government are wavering. We may note 
in this context the significant and explicit announcement of the 
chairman of the Van Ryn Mining Company that “when the 
Chinese had hecome thoroughly proficient, it is the intention 
of the management to resort more and more to hand drilling,” 
z.e., to replace machine drills with the cheapest form of hand 
labour. It is pointed out in Thursday’s Chroniele that in last 
July there were two thousand one hundred and thirty-five 
skilled white miners on the Rand working these machine 
drills, and that as the Rand mine-owners “resort more and 
more” to hand drilling by Chinamen, these skifled whites will 
be left stranded on the veld by the adoption of methods 
which the chairman of the Van Ryn described as “good for 
white labour, good for black labour, and good for the gold 
industry.” We do not stop to dwell on the disingenuousness 
of such statements, but may simply say that itis an industrial 
axiom on which masters and men are now agreed that no indus- 
try can be progressive in whieh improved machinery is tabooed. 


As regards the Chinese themselves, we have only to add 
that it is precisely those who know them best and have 
their interests most at heart who are most dissatisfied at 
the manner in which the experiment has been carried out. 
The Rev. Arnold Foster of Wuchang in the January number 
of the Chronicle of the London Missionary Society tells qnce 
more in full detail the ugly story of the Transvaal recruiting 
agents’ advertisement, published in Chinese on March 30th, 
in which almost all the restrictions and repressive conditions in 
the English original were omitted. The correct and certified 
twanslation of the real contract was not published till the 
second week in June, when, as Mr. Arnold Foster contends, 
in view of the limited intelligence of the coolies and the 
extremely technical nature of the document, it was impossible 





money without debate, Russian accounts cannot be, and are 





to bring home to them its full significance. He therefore 
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maintains that the coolies from Tientsin at all events—+.c., 
the recruits from North China—were entirely deceived by 
the conditions of service shown to them when they were 
seeking information, and in virtue of which they decided 
to go to the Transvaal. In other words, he makes it clear 
that precisely the conditions on the strength of which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury gave his reluctant acquiescence to 
the Ordinance in his speech in the House of Lords on 
March 21st last were rendered impossible of fulfilment by 
the negligenee of the Government. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain recetved on Friday week an impor- 
tant deputation representing the confectioners, mineral-water 
manufacturers, and other trades interested in sugar, who urge 
a repeal of the Sugar-duty. Their trades, they contended, 
had been created or had risen to importance while sugar was 
cheap, and they were now on the verge ofruin. The price before 
1901 was 13s. per hundredweight, and it was now 23s. Of the 
hundred thousand men employed in trades dependent on the 
supply of sugar, twenty thousand were out of employ, and 
half the remainder were working short time. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in reply regretted his inability to give up a 
tax which produced six millions a year, and stigmatised 
the previous cheapness of sugar as one produced by “ artificial 
conditions,” which may be true, but is irrelevant if cheap 
sugar is a good thing. He also maintained that the tax 
increased the importation of cane sugar from the West 
Indies, and generally traversed the proposition that the trade 
had any grievance greater than other taxed trades, more 
especially tobacco. Mr. Austen Chamberlain will find, we 
fancy, that even the great body of consumers of tobacco 
quite recognise that tobacco is not a food as sugar is, but a 
luxury with which it is not injurious to dispense. The Times, 
we see, recognises that point, and meets it by an assertion 
that very cheap sugar is not beneficial. Our contemporary 
should ask the doctors. 


Lord George Hamilton was the principal speaker at a great 
Free-trade meeting at Blackburn yesterday week, and 
delivered the best of the many admirable speeches he has 
made since he resigned office. Dealing with the cotton 
industry, Lord George observed that, under the guidance of 
Lancashire, Great Britain had built up the most gigantic 
fabric of industry that this world had ever seen, The two 
pillars that supported it were cheap food and cheap money, 
but the Tariff Reformer, in his parochial infatuation, would 
strike a blow at both and bring the whole structure to the 
ground. Lord George Hamilton met the argument that 
Free-trade was discredited because it was an antiquated 
doctrine by retorting that the Union between England and 
Ireland was double the age of Free-trade. Was he on that 
account to become a Home-ruler? No country ever had a better, 
a more capable, or a more adaptable servant than Free-trade. 
Why were they to dismiss her at a moment’s notice and take 
in her place Protection, with its shockingly bad antecedents 
and character? In evidence of the non-party character 
of the meeting, we may add that the principal resolution 
was seconded by Mr. Joseph Cross, a Labour leader. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman addressed a large meeting 
of his constituents at Stirling on Tuesday night. He con- 
tended that this Parliament had never been an honestly 
constituted Parliament, and that the only interest attaching 
to the new Session hung upon the moment of its ending. 
The Opposition were naturally curious to know whether the 
Session would be “a real ‘pukka’ Session, or merely an 
elegant funeral pyre, upon which a death-stricken Ministry 
may seek to achieve a regular, although it can never be a 
decent, ending.” They were also curious to know the precise 
relations between the great twin brethren of the Unionist 
party,—the Castor of retaliation and the Pollux of food- 
taxation, who were obviously acting in combination, and 
equally obviously at variance with each other. He condemned 
alike Mr. Balfour’s thrasonical eulogies of the Government’s 
achievements and his extraordinary silence on the Fiscal 
question. As for the proposed Conference, Sir Henry only 
objected to it if it sought to fasten on the Mother-country the 
injury of accepting, or the odium of refusing, proposals which 
our people, if left to themselves, would not accept. 


Mr. John Morley made an interesting speech at Brechin on 





Wednesday. He denounced the Government as occupying 
“the most humiliating and dishonoured position” that any 
Government had held since the time of the Stuarts, which is the 
kind of rhetorical exaggeration to which philosopher-politicians 
are sometimes addicted. He deseribed certain differences 
that he found in his recent tour between our conditions and 
those prevalent in America with vigour and effect. There all 
was Protection, but there was a strong undercurrent of 
resistance to high tariffs. Nevertheless those tariffs con- 
tinued, men fearing to dislocate industry, a fact Englishmen 
should study when they were asked’ to “try the experi- 
ment” of Fiscal Reform. The Americans had immense 
problems to face, one of them being the evjl which they 
had inflicted on themselves in the impert of an inferior 
race for purposes of gain. The black population 
was increasing in numbers and pushing slowly but 
perceptibly northward, and might by the end of the century 
number sixty millions. That was a fact to be considered 
when for the same purpose we were importing Chinese 
into South Africa. Mr. Morley was evidently greatly struck 
by Canada, where every man could obtain land on easy terms, 
and he asked why the labourers of Forfar should be taxed in 
order to help Celonists so much better placed than themselves. 


Replying to a member of the Junior Cgnstitutional Club 
who had asked whether it would be an act of disloyalty to the 
Conservative leaders to join the Unionist Free-Trade Club, 
the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P., chairman of the London 
Conservatives in Parliament, has written to say that “if a 
London Unionist M.P. were to join that Club I should not 
consider him to have in any way severed himself from the 
Unionist party, nor to have made it impossible for him to 
support the Government on general political grounds.” The 
Nottingham Liberal Unionist Association, as we noted in our 
last issue, took a very different view in regard to the seceders, 
but such divergences of opinion are only natural when the 
Cabinet itself speaks with two voices, while Mr. Balfour 
remains silent. Here we may note that Mr. Deeley, who had 
announced his intention to stand as a Tariff Reform candidate 
in the Ealing division, where a Unionist and a Radical 
candidate are already in the field, recently wrote to Mr. 
Chamberlain asking whether he should persist in his 
candidature, and whether there was any chance of Mr. Balfom 
and Mr. Chamberlain joining forces. Mr. Chamberlain’s reply 
to this ingenuous question was published on Thursday, and 
runs as follows :—“I do not myself recognise any difference 
of principle between Mr. Balfour and myself. If we differ at 
all, tt is only on a question of methods and tactics. But Mr. 
Balfour has advocated the great object which I have in view as 
strongly as any Tariff Reformer could desire.” In spite of 
this reassuring message, it is stated that Mr. Deeley has not 
yet decided whether to persevere with his candidature or not. 


A terrible accident occurred on the Midland Railway near 
Cadworth Junction, between Leeds and Sheffield, early on 
Thursday morning. The Scotch up express, drawn by two 
engines, and travelling at fifty miles an honr, ran into a mail 
train from Leeds to Sheffield, travelling slowly in the same 
direction and on the same rails. Both trains were com- 
pletely wrecked and caught fire, and the down Seotch express 
was only just pulled up in time before running into the 
wreekage. Few passengers were travelling in the wrecked 
trains, but six persons were killed on the spot, including two 
boys who were returning to Bradfield College, another died 
during the day, and fifteen were injured, seven seriously. A 
thick fog prevailed at the time, and it is supposed that the 
express overran the signals, but at the moment of writing 
details are wanting. It is, however, quite clear that had it: 
not been for the presence of mind of the guard of a goods 
train on an adjoining line, who happened to low that the 
down express was due, and ran to place detonators on 
the rails, many more lives would have~ been lost or 
endangered. The accident thus plainly emphasises the need 
of giving further and extended trials to the apparatus— 
described recently in these columns—which automatically 
establishes communication between signalmen and engine- 
drivers in a fog. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——¢—— 


iar THE FALL OF M. COMBES. 

4 ite: fall of M. Combes is not a catastrophe, because 
the electors of France evidently desire to continue 

his policy; that is, to suppress the religious Orders, to 

-separate Church and State, to adopt certain social reforms 


*;which will supply the place of a Poor Law, and to 


maintain peace. But it is an important event. It is 
useless to say that a change of persons need not involve 
No two personalities are the 
same, and when the person to be changed is the Premier 
of a great State, the personal equation must count for a 
great deal. A Committee with a new chairman is a new 
Committee. The mere alteration of pace in carrying out 
great reforms will be felt in every department of the 
State. M. Delcassé will doubtless remain in any adjust- 
ment which may be formed, but M. Delcassé plus a 
new Premier cannot remain precisely the same as 
M. Delcassé plus M. Combes, the combination which 
together have for two and a half years done so much 
to preserve the peace of the world. If M. Rouvier is 
Premier, the Church will gain time to organise further 
resistance, the administration of the Army may be 
changed, and the entente cordiale with Great Britain, 
‘though it may again be extolled in debate, will 


; in practice depend much more upon the possibility 


of reconciling it with the entente cordiale with Russia. 
The new Premier must at all events have some new 
men in the Cabinet, and if he does not choose them 


‘from among the “dissidents,” or, as we should call 


them here, the Old Whigs, he will be distrusted and 


‘opposed by the very force which has seated him in his 


-place. In the end, no doubt, M. Combes’s programme will 
not be altered, for it meets the approval of a majority of 


‘the electors of France; but for the present the question 


is not of the electors, but of the Assembly, which has still 
many months of legal existence to pass through. Even 
though the “Bloc” were to become coherent again, it would 


not like once more to overset a Cabinet, and thus create in 


every foreign State an impression that the Government of 
France, whatever its merits or demerits, was too unstable to 
be trusted. The new Government, even if the electors are a 
little distrustful of its action, is pretty sure to retain power 
for a time; and just now events, more especially external 
events, are so crowded that all Cabinets are watching them 
with perplexity, not to say with dismay. In the Indian 
Ocean, in the Far East, in Russia, and in Macedonia 
almost anything may happen; and if anything happens, 
the diplomatists of the world may be taxed to preserve a 
peace which it is not certain that they all prefer. 
Moreover, there is another aspect of the defeat of 
M. Combes which has hardly been sufficiently considered. 
It is a striking exhibition of the power which the groups, 
hostile in different degrees to a democratic Republic, have 
of Parliamentary combination. M. Combes had contrived 
to excite the hostility of many diverse interests. One, 
erhaps the most formidable, was the Church. It saw in 
Ri an opponent whose convictions could not be shaken, 
and who was prepared to employ revolutionary methods 


‘yather than allow the power of the monastic Orders and 


the aggressive policy of the Vatican to remain undefied. 
M. Combes was without that relic of reluctance to adopt 
extreme Anti-Clerical measures which can almost always be 
traced in the Roman Catholic statesmen of the Continent, 
even when they are agnostics, or have suffered injury at the 
hands of the priesthood. Hewas prepared not only toseparate 
Church and State, but to retain after that separation a 
definite control over the Church, which would, at all 
events, have greatly hampered its political action. Every 
cleric in France was therefore openly or secretly plotting 
for his downfall. So were a large section of the rich, 
who dread the Income-tax, not on account of the pay- 


‘ments it will involve, but out of a distrust that if the 


instrument is once forged, the Radicals will use it to reduce 


that inequality of possessions which so many Frenchmen 


think is the last and the greatest inequality now remain- 
ing. Itis probable also that the section of the Army which 
detests M. Combes includes a majority of the officers, 
some of whom, having been brought up by clerics, take 


reduction of the term of service, and others again believg 
that under a Republic the military caste will never regain 
the ascendency which they consider its right. It must not 
be forgotten that the actual occasion of M. Combes’s defeat 
was due to military irritation, the Opposition using the 
contempt which Frenchmen feel in theory for all forms of 
espionage, even though they are employing them every day, 
Some of the Staff officers may have been indiscreet ; but con. 
fidential reports upon the conduct of officers are sent up to 
headquarters in every State in Europe, our own included, 
and if the real question at issue were one of loyalty or 
of creed, the private opinions of officers on those points 
would very often be recorded. M. Combes is perhaps 
indulging in rhetoric when he professes fear of a military 
coup d'état, for France has no general or statesman in 
whose name such a stroke could be struck, more than half 
the private soldiers must be of necessity Republican, and 
the one risk which no experienced officer will face, as 
Marshal MacMahon once confessed, is the risk of “ ciyi] 
war in the barracks.” Nevertheless it is certain that ever 
since the Dreyfus affair the corporation of officers hag 
been ill at ease, has thought itself looked down upon, and 
has hoped for the installation of a Government which 
would be at least respectful in its demeanour towards the 
armed caste. Add to these two great interests, which it 
is nearly impossible to conciliate, that solid body of 
opinion whose one 4 in politics is ‘Down with the 
Republic!” and we have a combination of forces before 
which in the end almost any vigorous Minister, and especi- 
ally any doctrinaire Minister, must in the end go down. 
It is possible that at the next Election the country may 
pronounce its opinion so decisively that most of the 
hostile parties—the Clericals, of course, excepted— muy 
give up opposition in despair; but till that Election it is 
vain to say that the Republic is absolutely safe. 

This is the reason why we think the overthrow of 
M. Combes, on the whole, a misfortune. We have no 
attachment to him, or to any doctrinaire. We feared 
under his rule for the great cause of religious liberty, and 
were by no means certain that he would not deepen the 
cleavage in French society until France was deprived of 
much of her power of beneficial action. _Great Britain 
needs a strong France, if only that the autocratic Govern- 
ments of Europe should not have everything their own 
way ; and the fixed ideas of M. Combes occasionally seemed 
to us to threaten the strength of France. But the real 
ground of alarm at the recent vote is the strength of the 
Nationalist party, which if it attained power could not, and 
would not, go on for long without a Dictator, whether 
he were a Monarch or only a General, and would to 
a certainty seek to restore, or rather exaggerate, the 
military prestige of France. The Republic, at all 
events, whatever else it is, is peaceful, because if it 
were warlike it would be overthrown. The people would 
not bear it if it were defeated; and if it were victorious, 
it would evolve some general who would be hailed as “the 
necessary man,” the “saviour of society,” and the “ glory of 
France.” The defeat of M. Combes, accomplished as it 
has been through clerical hatred and military dislike, 
must tend, in however small a degree, to strengthen the 
Nationalist party. They will not love M. Combes’s 
successor for himself any more than they loved M. Combes, 
and, as the Premier himself foresaw, the new man must, 
to protect himself, lean slightly upon the Right, instead of 
leaning upon, as M. Combes did—and thereby restraining 
—the more extreme democrats of the Republic. There 
will be no new programme in the new Ministry, but there 
may bea new bias. 





THE NEGOTIATIONS WITH AFGHANISTAN. 


E are by no means sure that Mr. Balfour was wise 

when in his speech at Glasgow he declared with 

such epigrammatic force that “the problem of the British 
Army is the problem of the defence of Afghanistan.” 
The words are well chosen, in a sense they are doubtless 
true, and in Europe they will not be misunderstood, though 
they may strengthen the hands of William II. in his 
constant effort to convince St. Petersburg that Great 
Britain watches Russia with jealous suspicion. But the 
words have by this time reached Kabul, and Afghan 
centres much farther away, and will, we cannot doubt, be 





from them their political opinions, while others dislike the 


subjected to a great variety of interpretations. The Amir 
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himself may probably understand them rightly, though even 
he may gather from them an exaggerated sense of his own im- 

rtance as a sort of pivot of British military arrangements, 
and he may be confirmed in his good intention of strengthen- 
jng the bonds which bind him to the great Southern 
Power. He has certainly shown remarkable confidence 
in'us in sending his favourite son, who may one day be his 
successor, to see the glories of Calcutta, and realise as he has 
never before done the vastness and orderliness of the popu- 
lation over which Lord Curzon rules. He has, moreover, 
displayed the most anxious desire both to honour and to 
protect the Mission to Kabul. He has received Mr. Dane as 
only great Envoys are received in Mussulman States, and 
is protecting him and his suite with an anxious assiduity 
that is almost embarrassing. No member of the Mission 
stirs abroad without a strong guard ; if any one would 
ride, he must take a mounted escort with him, and certain 
hills have been tabooed lest the populace should suspect 
that from them the visitors could see the flat housetops on 
which Afghan ladies are accustomed to take the air. 
Nothing can exceed his personal courtesy, and it is believed 
that as yet the “ business ” of the Mission—the settlement 
of arrangements, for instance, for the management of the 
tribes on our frontier—advances without a serious hitch, or 
any of those delays by which Asiatic diplomatists endeavour 
when not contented to evade final decisions. 

Nevertheless, the reasons for extreme caution in con- 
ducting the negotiations have not passed entirely away. 
No Afghan believes for a moment that he is approached 
either from Calcutta or St. Petersburg from any motive 
except the advantage of the Power which seeks him, nor 
does he doubt that the valleys of Afghanistan are posses- 
sions which any sensible Power would covet. Like all 
other nations, the Afghans exaggerate the value of 
their territorial possessions. There is always among 
them an undercurrent of suspicion, which in the case 
of the tribal chiefs, whose cordiality is almost as necessary 
as that of the Amir himseif, might at any moment flame 
into wrath, or at least overt dislike. The chiefs have, 
it must be remembered, two grounds for suspecting 
any new proposals: one the general distrust of the 
white man, who has terminated the independence of so 
many States, and the other the fear that if the British 
intend to make a close friend of Habibullah, they may 
make him too strong for resistance from within. The chiefs 
do not want to be strictly ruled from Kabul, any more 
than the Douglases and Campbells of Scotland wanted in 
the sixteenth century to be strictly ruled from Edinburgh. 
They want to do as they like, not to make a strong State 
in the Western acceptation of the term. They are not 
seeking commercial profits, and they regard the “ opening 
up” of Afghanistan as the process which of all others is 
most dangerous to their own ascendency. They will 
watch, therefore, any visible change in the organisation of 
their widely extended though thinly populated State with 
much suspicion, and if the change takes the form of a 
mobile army for the Amir independent of them, or of a 
railway system opening up fastnesses, the suspicion will 
become a sullenness not favourable to the Amir’s 
authority, which is not at present built, like that of 
Abdurrahman, on an almost superstitious dread of his 
cruelty and his success. It is fear of his chiefs’ suspicions 
rather than any suspicions of his own which, unless we are 
very careful, will at the last sway the Amir, and produce 
perhaps a demand for personal guarantees with which it 
might be most embarrassing to comply. He is not 
hungry for money, and he does not wish to become a 
Nizam of the North. 

It is not that the Amir, or the tribesmen, or the Afghans 
generally have any leanings towards Russia. They probably 
dislike her more than the British, for they see how she 
rules their cousins in the khanates, and they have an ill- 
defined notion that though the British are infidels, and as 
such ought not to rule the faithful, they meddle with no 
man’s creed. But they want to govern themselves in their 
own old way, and to enjoy the excitements and the chances 
which Russian or British rule, or the rule of an Amir 
raised above their reach, would equally bring to an end. 
If Russia attempted to invade India by crossing their 
territory, they would, we believe, resist her as they have 
resisted ‘us; and ‘as they would resist in the Boer way, 
using every hill or other point of vantage and disappearing 
when beaten, it is by no means certain that the Russian 





generals, who must crush them to guard their own com- 
munications, would find defeating them such an easy job. 
We, certainly, have never found itone. And we cannot hel 
doubting whether, in the event of the great struggle with 
Russia becoming an immediate danger, the levy en masse of 
thetribesmen, among whom every individual is a born soldier, 
would not prove a better defence for Afghanistan, considered 
as a glacis of India, than any improved organisation which 
we could introduce among them. Certain we are that if we 
need their help, it is as cordial friends that they will be 
helpful, and not as suspicious elansmen afraid of both the 
combatants, because, as they will think, the victor is sure 
to roll a great roller over them and their independence. 
We entirely believe in Lord Curzon’s ability as an 
administrator, and Lord Kitchener’s genius for military 
organisation; but both may underrate the loathing that 
Asiatic mountain tribes feel for the orderly monotony of 
life which the Westerns think essential to a happy civili- 
sation. Afghans do not want to be civilised, or even to be 
happy, but to live as they always have lived, with plenty 
of excitement and adventure and fighting in their lives. 
Our lives, they would say if they knew them well, are dis- 
tinctly dull. We trust, therefore, that the conciliation of 
the Amir and his immediate entourage will not be con- 
sidered equivalent to the conciliation of all Afghans, and 
that, in particular, railway projects will not be pressed till 
it is well understood that the tribesmen really approve them 
as important guarantees for their own much-prized, if 
somewhat anarchical, independence. It is not, of course, 
now necessary to show Englishmen that Afghanistan as a 
possession would be worse than worthless. We, at least, do 
not wish to plunge into the everlasting muddle of Central 
Asian politics, and we cannot but believe that Lord 
Kitchener’s projects for the internal reform of our military 
arrangements, if well and thoroughly carried out, will 
prove a better guarantee for the safety of India, and 
therefore of Afghanistan, than any new plans for 
strengthening our influence in Kabul, or even for 
increasing the fighting strength of an Amir whose 
defensive power must in the long run depend upon his 
popularity among his brave, though turbulent and over- 
clannish, subjects. 





AN OFFICER’S EDUCATION. 


N Monday the Secretary of State for War presided 
at a lecture on “Strategy” delivered under the 
auspices of the University of London, and made an in- 
teresting speech on the difficult question of military 
education. It is too often assumed that this matter is 
only important in connection with the training of a 
General Staff,—in the creation, that is, of experts. But 
as Mr. Arnold-Forster properly pointed out, it is just as vital 
in the training of the ordinary regimental officer. This 
seems to us a valuable truth which is in danger of being 
overlooked. Three years ago the Press was full of attacks 
upon the intelligence and training of our officers, but the 
agitation, as such agitations do, ebbed away without pro- 
ducing much fruit. The question of training has been 
argued of late only in connection with the higher thinking 
part of the Army. But if there must be a brain to devise 
schemes, there must be subordinate brains to carry them 
out; otherwise the most brilliant General Staff in the 
world would bea fiasco. The strength of a chain is its 
weakest link, and though we possess on the whole an 
admirable class of regimental officers, yet it is a class 
perhaps more remarkable in the past for character and 
zeal than for intelligence. If we wish to reform our Army 
so that it shall be an efficient weapon in our hands, we 
must see that the professional efficiency which we are 
agreed in demanding from the leaders shall be balanced 
by a corresponding efficiency among those who have to 
translate policy into practice. One of our chief needs is 
more officers—many more officers: and we must see to it 
that we get them of the right stamp. 

For, after all, we demand of the officer more than is 
asked in any other profession. We ask that he should be 
capable of leading men, ask it glibly, as if leadership were 
quite a simple endowment. In any other profession—at 
the Bar, in politics, in commerce—it is a quality which 
ensures certain success; and yet in this one profession, 
which used to be regarded as the refuge for a boy who was 
rather idle or rather stupid, we demand this rare gift as a 
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matter of course. But we ask more; we ask that he shall 
be prepared, if necessary, to sacrifice his life for his work. 
That is to say, we ask for qualities of character which can 
never be very common, and which, even if they exist by 
nature, require careful training. For the development of 
such 9 character it is impossible to lay down hard-and-fast 
rules ; but to our mind our public schools, whatever may 
be said of their defects on another side, give with their 
discipline and their sports the finest chance of learning the 
subtle art of influencing and controlling others. Courage, 
again, though largely a natural gift, may be indefinitely en- 
larged and strengthened by a bracing régime in early life. 
But an officer must also know, as Mr. Arnold-Forster puts 
it, how ‘to succeed without dying, if possible.” It is 
essential that a man should serve his country with his 
death, but more essential that, if possible, he should serve 
it with his life. And this noble caution requires intelligence. 
Japan gives us an instance of an army combining the 
maximum of devotion with the maximum of intelligence. 
The Japanese soldier is regardless of death, if the occasion 
demands it; but if it does not, he is very regardful 
of life. Now the intelligence which alone can make 
a man the most valuable fighting unit possible is 
more than mere professional knowledge. It implies a 
trained mind, quick to seize a point, ready to think, fat- 
seeing, well-balanced —in a word, educated. All this we 
ought to demand of our officers, but in return we must 
recognise what is due to them. The Army must be made 
a profession worthy of a brilliant man’s best energies, a 
career freely open to talent. Ample opportunities must 
be given to the active man, and the principle of seniority 
must not be too strictly applied, so as to discourage 
honourable ambition. The officer must be made to feel 
that “if he has intelligence, he has also the opportunities 
to exercise that intelligence, and in such a way that its 
application will become evident at once in the Army in 
which he serves.” Above all, capable men must not be 
debarred from the Army by the expenses of the life. Pay 
must be raised and expenses levelled down, so that a 
balance is possible. It is probable that the most efficient 
part of the Army of the future will be recruited from the 
middle classes, and we must see that no doors are closed 
against them. 

If these are our requirements, what are our methods to 
be? As things. stand, commissions are gained by three 
chief methods,—through the Universities, through the 
Militia, and through Woolwich and Sandhurst. We are 
not concerned here with the value of the expert training 
which the officer gets, the professional education which 
corresponds to a barrister’s specific training in law or an 
engineer’s in engineering. It is the preliminary education 
which Mr. Arnold-Forster is anxious about, and to which 
he rightly attaches very great importance. We have 
always maintained the view that the basis of all education 
should be a general training of the mind, quite indepen- 
dent of the particular profession which may be afterwards 
followed. A boy should learn how to think, and when he 
has arrived at this stage, then he can direct his thoughts 
to some special sphere. A naval or military academy 
shoyld not be compelled to spend its time in teaching its 
students what they ought to have learned at school. It 
should, in the strictest sense of the word, give a specialist 
training. Hence it is of the first importance to see that 
a boy gets a good general education before he goes there. 
The use of the Universities as an avenue of approach 
to the Army seems to us a recognition of the right 
principle. In this case the candidate is compelled to 
receive a fair general education, and he has also the 
advantage of mixing for three years with men who are 
destined for different professions, and, therefore, of 
acquiring a breadth of leak which a boy who is plunged 
from school into the techniealities of his profession cannot 
hope for. But in the case of commissions gained through 
Sandhurst or the Militia, everything depends upon the 
public-school system, which comes first. If a boy is badly 
educated there, the odds are that he will remain so, and 
will never be in a position to do justice to the special 
knowledge which he has to acquire. Probably Mr. 
Arnold-Forster is perfectly right in being dissatisfied with 
the average education given in our public schools, but we 
are not sure that the schools are wholly to blame. As the 
Head-Master of Eton points out in a letter to the Times, the 


Army syllabus which is based on the requirements of the 
entrance examinations to the Military Colleges. This seems 
to us a mistaken principle. Specialisation is begun too 
early, and, as a natural result, general education must be a 
little neglected. The entrance examination should be madg 
simpler, or, at least, more in line with the ordinary school 
curriculum ; for if a school is to take upon itself the work 
of an Army crammer, it is doing the very thing for which it 
is its duty to provide the corrective. Mr. Arnold-Forster 
has another remedy,—the creation of specific Army 
academies on the analogy of West Point and the schools 
which have already been established for the Navy. We 
should be loth to see this expedient adopted, except in the 
last resort. It seems to us essential that the boy who is 
going to be a soldier should mix with those who are not, 
certainly at school, and preferably at the University: also, 
and should be given a sound general education, which is 
the only basis on which a true specialism can be built, 
Character and intelligence are what is desired ; and it is 
improbable that either the one or the other will be com- 
plete if the profession casts its shadow too early on life, 





THE IMMINENT BALKAN PERIL. 
| gota and Europe have time enough, but not 


more than enough, in which to take effectual measures 
for the prevention of a deplorable catastrophe. - They have 
received due notice. In presence of the fall of Port Arthur, 
the Turkish Government feels itself definitely unchained, 
If not formally, yet quite unmistakably, it has asserted 
its emancipation by making arrangements for the mili- 
tary occupation of the Macedonian vilayets in the spring 
under Pashas notorious for their ruthless severity. Of 
course, it will be said by the Porte, and in Turcophil 
quarters, that these steps are merely of a precautionary 
character, adopted in view of the manifold disorders of 
recent years, in order to overawe the revolutionary com- 
mittees, and so avoid the necessity of repressive action on 
an extensive scale. But such pretexts will deceive no 
one. Conditions of maladministration which render in- 
surrectionary attempts of some sort inevitable persist in 
Macedonia. They have been practically unmitigated by 
the operation of the so-called schemes of reform put 
forward by Austria-Hungary and Russia in concert, and 
technically accepted by the Sultan. The hopes raised 
among the wretched inhabitants by the much-advertised 
joint action of these Powers, on the faith of which they 
and the neighbouring Slav Principalities were sternly 
warned to abstain from all violence, have been miserably 
disappointed. With an Ottoman Inspector-General of 
Reforms there are associated a Russian and an Austrian 
“Civil Agent” charged to inform him of abuses, with 
a view to prompt redress. Such is the theory, but the 
facts are far otherwise. It is doubtful if the “ Civil 
Agents” have ever been allowed such opportunities of 
independent observation and inquiry as would enable 
them to discharge with any effect the functions assigned 
to them; and it is certain that such representations as they 
may have made have failed to secure any sensible ameliora- 
tion in the lot of the Christian subjects of the Porte.’ In 
such eircumstances failure is aggravation, for it strikes at 
the hope of effectual relief from outside. If, with their 
chosen agents on the spot for this very purpose, the two 
great neighbouring Powers, to whom Europe has for the 
time delegated the treatment of the question, either do 
not know what is going on, or are unable to take any serious 
steps to remedy it, then surely the unhappy Macedonians may 
well draw the inference, either that there is no Christendom, 
or that it recognises itself as being, for practical purposes, 
a force inferior to that of Islam. In that case, nothing is 
left for them but dull acquiescence in a rule which is the 
negation of all civic and even human rights, or desperate 
participation in whatever attempts may be made for the 
disturbance of that rule, whether on the remote chance of 
shaking it from below, or with the idea of dragging in 
external assistance for that object, inspired by national 
or racial ambitions and jealousies, if not by sympathy and 
common humanity. That many of them will choose the 
manlier alternative, and will throw in their lot with revolu- 
tionary adventurers from Bulgaria or elsewhere, may be 
reckoned as inevitable. It is counted on with confidence 
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swamp in blood the rising for which their unremitting 
misgovernment has prepared. 

Some two or three short months intervene before, with 
the melting of the Balkan snows, these schemes can realise 
themselves. If nothing is done, if a policy of drift is 
pursued by the Powers who left the Macedonian business 
in the hands of Russia and Austria, then there is a high 

robability, if not a certainty, that the spring and early 
summer will witness such an orgy of outrage and slaughter 
in Macedonia as will cause even the lurid memories of Batak 
to pale. Russia is obviously not in a position to take any 
genuine preventive action ; her paralysis in the Near East is, 
indeed, a mam feature of the situation. Austria-Hungary, 
again, is not at all likely to take a vigorous independent 
line. Her domestic situation is most unfavuurable to it; 
and she shrinks, not discreditably, from being supposed to 
desire to avail herself of the preoccupations of Russia to 
strengthen her own position in the Balkans at the expense 
of that Power and of the smaller South-Eastern States. 
The well-informed Vienna correspondent of the Times 
is probably right in holding that Austrian statesmen, per- 
suaded that “ Macedonian affairs cannot be reformed on 
paper,” are chiefly concerned that “the Great Powers should 
cultivate so good an understanding between themselves, 
that when the inevitable collision occurs in the Balkans no 
Great Power may be involved.” But however natural this 
point of view may be in Vienna and Pesth, it would be 
intolerable that it should be adopted as sufficient in 
London, and it is our earnest hope that its entire 
inadequacy, both in ethics and in policy, will be recog- 
nised in Paris and in Rome. In the first place, there 
is a cynicism which nothing but conscious impotence 
could excuse in the thought of “keeping a ring” while 
the Bulgarians of the Principality, who have behaved so 
far with remarkable self-restraint, and very possibly the 
Servians and Greeks, are drawn into a life-and-death 
struggle with the Turks, partly by fury at witnessing the 
massacre of their kinsfolk now being prepared, and partly 
by ambition to secure their respective shares in any political 
rearrangement of the Balkan Peninsula. In the second 
place, even if such an attitude were capable of any sort of 
moral justification, it would be in the highest degree short- 
sighted, for there can be no doubt that after fighting on a 
considerable scale had once broken out, situations would be 
developed in which the intervention of one or more of the 
Great Powers would become inevitable. 

The only policy which would be compatible both with 
the maintenance of European peace, and: with the true 
honour of Britain and the other Powers who were parties to 
the Treaty of Berlin, is the policy of collective and vigorous 
action before the next Macedonian insurrection has had the 
opportunity of breaking out. The obligation resting upon 
this country is peculiarly intense, and is, we do not doubt, 
fully realised by Lord Lansdowne, who has throughout 
exhibited genuine earnestness in his treatment of this sub- 
ject. The obligation is, of course, based on the fact that it was 
largely due to British action that the arrangements of the 
Treaty of San Stefano, with its Great Bulgaria coming 
down to the Aegean Sea, were cut down, and a great tract 
of territory retained under the direct rule of the Sultan 
which would have been emancipated—with whatever 
object—if Russia had had her way. It was handed 
back, but subjeet to the most positive assurances 
embodied in the Berlin Treaty that the administration 
of the provinces retained under the rule of Constan- 
tinople should be thoroughly reformed. These promises 
have been steadily and flagrantly broken, and the 
responsibility for the continued toleration of that defiance 
lies largely at the door of Britain. The joint effort 
of Russia and Austria, as near neighbours, to bring 
about the establishment of the elementary securities of 
civilised government in Macedonia was perhaps rightly 
allowed play as an experiment. But it was never 
promising, and it has, after adequate time for testing its 
value, proved a complete failure. It was also from the 
outset essentially defective in its arbitrary omission from 
we sweep of the proposed reforms of the vilayet of 
Adrianople, whose inhabitants have suffered not less 
terribly from Turkish oppression than their fellow-subjects 
and kinsfolk further west. In these circumstances it is 
the plain duty of this country to exert herself resolutely, 
within the brief period of grace that remains before 
fighting in the Balkans becomes possible, to secure by a 








concert of the Powers the enforcement of genuine reforms 
throughout both Macedonia and the Adrianople vilayet. 
We have repeatedly pointed eut the only lines within 
which any guarantees for decent government for these 
unhappy regions ean be secured. A Governor-General 
must be appointed, as in the Lehanon, whose term of 
office cannot be cut short by the Sultan, and who will be 
practically independent of interference fram Constantinople. 
He must have complete power over the whole hierarchy of 
officials, administrative and judicial, civil and military, 
within his province, and his authority must be supported 
by a gendarmerie so composed and officered as to be 
thoroughly dependable. This involves, no dgnbt, a 
practical cessation of Ottoman sovereignty within the 
limits assigned to the functionary in question, but not 
a technical change of allegiance, and it is probable that 
& province so administered would yield as much to the 
Imperial Treasury as is now obtained from the same 
territories under the clutch of harsh and fraudulent tax- 
farmers. 

But however that may be, the Sultan will need to be. 
coerced into accepting any such arrangement, and the 
essential question is whether a sufficient number of Powers 
can be prevailed upon to join in applying the necessary 
intimidation. Of Germany there is little, if any, hope; but 
it is another thing to say, and we do not believe, that 
Germany would go so far as to organise resistance to 
pressure directed simply to obtain the proved minimum 
of guarantees for the fulfilment of the Berlin Treaty. 
Italy, there is reason to believe, is sincerely sympathetic 
with the object of securing decent government for the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan. So, without doubt, is the 
French nation; but it is quite possible that the Govern- 
ment of the Kepublic may hesitate as to adopting a line 
which, as Russia is not ina position to take an active part in 
the Near East, might appear injurious to her ally’s prestige. 
It will, however, be the duty of his Majesty’s Government 
to use to the utmost the influence which they now happily 
possess with the Freneh Ministry, of whomspever it may 
be constituted, to win their {effective participation in the 
only policy by which a tragedy can be prevented in the 
Balkans,—a tragedy charged with the utmost peril to the 
peace of Europe. It is not too much to say that if 
France acts in a manner worthy of her past history, and 
congenial to her present temper, she will plaee all humanity 
in her debt. 





THE POST OFFICE AND ITS SERVANTS. 


OMMITTEES have in one particular an uncomfortahle 
likeness to ehickens and curses; they come home to 
roost. Under Parliamentary government, however, their 
return does not always annoy their real author. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain was Postmaster-General when what is known 
as the Bradford Committee was appointed, but it is upon 
Lord Stanley that it has fallen to consider how the Report 
of that Committee shall be treated. It has not taken him 
long to make up his mind on this point. It is to be 
“brushed aside.” The reason he assigns for thus dealing 
with it seems a perfectly good one. The Committee took 
no notice of one of the principal instructions given them. 
The Post Office staff are not content with their wages, and 
the Committee’s business was to discover how far their 
dissatisfaction is well fonnded. It is obvious that an 
inquiry of this kind must to a great, extent be comparative. 
To find out whether a Post Office servant is properly paid, 
we must know what men and women of the same age and 
condition are earning, whether in other branches of the 
public service or in employments outside. Lord Stanley 
complains, with much justice, that the Committee lett 
this part of their work undone. They were ‘directed to 
compare the rate of wages in the Post Office with that of 
other occupations which they might think to be in any 
way similar in employment, in duties, and in hours. The 
Government regarded this comparison as an essential part 
of the Committee’s work. Without it there was no means 
of arriving at any positive conclusion on the matters 
referred to them. As soon as we pass beyond the minimum 
pay required for a bare subsistence, the wages which young 
men and women can earn if they reject the Post Office terms 
must necessarily be taken into account in fixing these terms. 
The laws of Eternal Justice are silent on the subject; we 
are compelled to turn for information to the higgling 
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of the market. 

Government Offices, or in as many private employments, 

work of’ the kind and amount done in the Post Office is 

half as much again, a plain case for revision of the 
ost Office scale would have been made out. 

only was nothing of the kind discovered, it was not even 

looked for. If the terms of reference had directed an 
inquiry into the best methods of raising the pay of the 
Post Office staff, the action of the Committee would have 
been quite in keeping with them. Unfortunately, the terms 
of reference contemplated a different kind of investiga- 
tion, and this the Committee declined, or at all events 
omitted, to take in hand. It may be that they had not 
the requisite material, or the réquisite time, or the requisite 
equipment. But though this might conceivably justify 
them in leaving the task unperformed, it equally justifies 
the Government in “ brushing aside” their Report. 

‘ What Lord Stanley has done after thus getting the 

Report out of the way is to look into the evidence for 
himself, and consider on their merits the several demands 
embodied in it. He gave the deputation which waited on 
him last week an outline of the changes he proposes to 
make. They relate to the minimum wage now paid in the 
largest provincial towns, to the higher rent which a married 
clerk has to pay, and to the comparative cost of living in 
various towns. Besides certain changes in the rate of pay 
founded on these considerations, the minimum wage of 
women in London and the largest towns is to be raised, 
and all payments are to be made weekly instead of 
monthly. The details of these changes will not be known 
till the Post Office Estimate is laid before the House of 
Commons, but the Memorandum that will then be issued 
will give them in full. Lord Stanley appears to us to 
liave handled the whole question with care and judgment. 
On the one hand, no one can wish a service on which we 
all depend for our correspondence at home and abroad to be 
paid less than is fairly due to it. On the other hand, a 
time when the need of economy in the public service is 
becoming more and more recognised is not one in which 
the cost of any part of that service should be increased 
unless the plain justice of the case demands it. That, 
of course, is not the opinion of the Post Office servants. 
They have their own interests to look after, and it is 
not to be expected that they should be less active in 
this way than other people. But the two facts that their 
numbers are large, and that they are distributed over 
every Parliamentary constituency, supply solid reasons for 
making no concessions for which an unanswerable case can- 
not be made out. The way in which public servants now 
make their grievances known involves a kind of pressure 
from which Governments were formerly exempt. ‘They do 
not address their complaints to their departmental chiefs 
only, or even to the Prime Minister. They know that 
behind the Government stands the House of Commons, and 
that the House of Commons can be influenced, not merely 
by general appeals, but by solicitations addressed directly to 
the Members for the constituencies in which parties are at 
all equally balanced and the Post Office servants happen 
to command a fair number of votes. Mr. H. J. Wilson, 
who took the chair at a large meeting held at Sheffield on 
Saturday last, declined to discuss the general question of 
pressure on Members of Parliament, though he thought 
that it had been carried too far. It is always carried too 
far when it includes a hint that the support given to this 
or that candidate by the Postal servants who have votes 
will be determined by his willingness to support their 
demands for larger salaries. The subordination of the 
public interest to the interest of a particular class of 
voters is always bad, but it is worst when the interest 
to which the community is sacrificed is that of its own 
paid servants. 

One claim on the part of the Postal servants which has 
lately made itself heard is quite novel. It is that the 
four million pounds or so clear profit which the Post Office 
now earns shall be distributed among those who help to 
earn it. This demand is only put forward, indeed, by a few, 
but this is not a sufficient ground for dismissing it with- 
out notice. Two members of the deputation of Thursday 


If the Committee had found that in three 


But not 


first been filched from its own underpaid servants. 

the complaint of underpayment should be dealt with if jt 
has any real foundation is not denied. This would be ag 
true if the Post Office were incurring a loss as it is now 
that it is making a profit. But the claim is put forward 
irrespective of any alleged underpayment. It comes 
seemingly from a mistaken application of the principle of 
profit-sharing. With this principle in relation to private 
employers we have no quarrel, It tends to improve the 
relations between employer and employed, and so benefits 
the community as well as those immediately concerned in 
its application. But in the case of a business earried on, 
as the Post Office is, by the State the community is more 
directly benefited. Any 
those employed by the Post Office have been properly 
paid, is the property of the nation, and to give it 
away to a particular class of public servants would 
be to sacrifice the many to the few. When the Postal 
servants have received their fair wage, what title have 
they to a further grant from taxes levied on the whole 
nation? None that is not equally shared by every other 
public servant. It is important that the proverbial inch 
should not be given to this wild theory, because it is con- 
ceivable that in the future the weight of taxation may be 
usefully lessened by a judicious extension of the principle 
of the Post Office monopoly. At all events, we should be 
sorry to see this made impossible by the diversion of all 
profit earned by a Government Department into the pockets 
of those employed in it. 








HUMOUR AND STATESMANSHIP. 

N the address which Mr. Leonard Courtney delivered on 
Friday week at Liskeard, when a bust of Charles 
Buller was unveiled—an address which was in every way a 
worthy tribute to a remarkable and most attractive man— 
there is an interesting passage on the place of humour in 
statesmanship. Lord Houghton, Mr. Courtney said, used to 
doubt whether, if Charles Buller had lived, the richness of 
his humour would not have stood in the way of his becoming 
Prime Minister, since the dull man would not have believed in 
his seriousness. ‘“ He was not sufficiently endowed with the 
great faculty of make-believe. A Prime Minister must have 
the double power of ready acquiescence in the commonplace, 
and a suppression of what is out of the way.” This is, we 
think, true; but, if we may distinguish, it is not the 
possession of humour which is incompatible with success in 
statesmanship, but its mistaken practice. Few of the greater 
statesmen have been without it, and some have even shown it 
in a form which interfered gravely with their efficiency. 
Pompey, if we are to believe Plutarch, had it to a high 
degree; the humour of Caesar is apparent, not only in the 
reports of his friends, but in the dazzling details of his 
policy. The greatest statesmen among Monarchs—Elizabeth 
of England, Henri IV. of France, Frederick of Prussia—were 
humourists of a high order. Cromwell had it, to the scandal of 
the more fanatical, as is shown by his treatment of the Scotch 
divines, and by a hundred sayings. Bolingbroke and Walpole 
had it; Fox possessed the gift in the amplest measure. Of 
Canning’s humour we have examples, not only in many epigrams 
and speeches, but in published writings. Melbourne and 
Palmerston had enough and to spare; and Disraeli had 
humour, as he had most other things, in his extraordinary 
mind. But we must distinguish carefully between humour 
and its correlative, wit. Disraeli had both; Shelburne had only 
wit; and the unpopularity which each attracted at various 
stages in his career was due rather to a wit which could be 
most acrid, unscrupulous, and unfeeling. Humour is a more 
friendly quality, and involves, indeed, a combination of merits, 
all of which are of the essence of statesmanship. There have 
been statesmen without humour, like Sully and Chatham; 
but their statesmanship has, as a rule, been a specialised 
quality directed only to one aspect of public affairs. It is as 
hard to define true humour as it is to define any natural, 
organic, and widely related quality. It is not mere mirth, 





week insisted on it, one because the Post Office, being | 
under no obligation to contribute towards the revenue of , 
the country, ought not to do so until the wants of its own 
servants have been satisfied; the other because the Post 
Office would not have this money to contribute had it not 


but it contains mirthfulness, the capacity for seeing and 
rejoicing in the whimsicality of life. It involves a certain 
freedom from conventions, and a clear eye to discern their 
limitations. specially it involves vitality, an absorbing 
interest in every stage of the human comedy, and the optimism 
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which such an interest always engenders. These are all great 
qualities, but human imperfection ordains that they shall be 
closely allied to their defects, and it is on the presumed co- 
existence of such defects that the prejudice against humour 
is founded. 

The obvious truth about politics is that it is pre-eminently 
the sphere of the commonplace. The statesman has rarely 


‘ to face a problem which involves the kind of sustained 


intellectual labour demanded of the lawyer and the scientist. 
Now and again in certain questions this kind of task is set 
him; but, as a rule, his work is intellectually simple, and 
depends chiefly upon the possession of experience and 
common-sense. This every one is willing to recognise. It is 
at the root of the popular respect for the business man in 
politics, the practical man of whatever type, and also of the 
general preference for a certain maturity of age in statesmen. 
Now a man who is distinguished especially for his humour 
shows gifts which have no relation to those held in popular 
esteem; which, indeed, are often supposed to be incon- 
sistent with them. Experience is held to sober a man, but 
the humourist is not sobered. If he is not young in years, he 
shows an absurd youthfulness of spirit. He is amused by 
matters in which the ordinary man sees no amusement, therefore 
he:probably lacks common-sense. To the stolid voter or the 
stolid Member he suggests instability of character and levity 
of mind. This is the primary ground of suspicion; but there 
is another which has more reason in it. Politics depend, as 
Mr. Courtney says, largely upon make-believe, upon the loyal 
maintenance of certain conventions. Now the essence 
of humour is seeing beyond artificial walls, and recognising 
them as things builded by men’s hands and not the 
frowning battlements of the universe. None the less, it i8 
desperately important that this should not be the common 
view. The walls should be regarded with awe and fear, that 


unwise spirits may not go clambering over them into the’ 


void beyond. An instructive sermon might be written on 
the moral value of conventions, and their political use is 
equally great. We cannot have everybody criticising the 
Constitution, or speaking disrespectfully about the Equator. 
If the whole world were humourists, life would be too unquiet 
for comfort, and there would be no work done, because there 
would be no provisional, if imperfect, basis to work upon. 
This is one of the truths that the ordinary man recognises in 
a dim sort of way, and it explains his distrust of the too 
critical and the too brilliant personage, and especially of the 
humourist. He represents a force of social persistence, the 
humourist a force of change, and though the two are 
mutually necessary, they are not friendly. There is, also, 
a very practical reason for their dislike. The humourist 
will in all likelihood not suffer fools gladly. He may have 
the brilliant man’s intolerance of the commonplace, the 
extraordinary man’s aversion from the ordinary. He will be 
a little impatient in practice of dutl fidelity to old fashions, 
though in theory he may admit its value. Hence in dealing 
with men as a leader there is always a chance that he may fail. 
A suspicion of persiflage is a poor recommendation to the 
serious follower. No one likes to think that the man he obeys 
is not a thorough devotee of the gods he believes in, may even 
be covertly laughing at them while he does them apparent 
homage. No people will ever submit to be led by a sceptic, 
and the humourist in high places may easily acquire a 
reputation for scepticism. 

And yet, though its dangers are great, humour is a quality 
which no true statesman can be destitute of. The fanatic, 
to be sure, has none; but then no fanatic ever was or 
ever could be a statesman. He may be a great regenerator 
of the world, a great leader of men, a great genius, but 
in the strict sense he will not be a statesman. Napoleon 
had no humour,—his cosmic brand of egotism forbade it; 
and Napoleon, though he reconstructed France on lines 
which survive to-day, cannot, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the word, be called a statesman. For statesmanship is in its 
essence the handling of the normal, the creation of a system 
within which the workaday world can go smoothly on 
its way, and which it requires constant wisdom and 
energy to perpetuate. A statesman may have to destroy 
such a system, but it is always with the aim of con- 
structing another. Hence he must have a sense of perspec- 
tive, for the point of view of the man who builds should 
not be the same as that of the man who stares up in 








admiration at the building. He must also have tolerance. 
He must understand the life which he is controlling, and 
must not make the bonds too narrow, or insist upon one 
form to the exclusion of others. While he recognises the 
necessity of conventions, he must see that his conventions are 
wholly adequate to the purpose for which they are framed. 
And, above all, he must have a certain friendly interest 
in the pettiness, even in the absurdities, of the national 
character, and the optimism which can discern the soul of 
goodness in unlikely places. In a word, he must have 
humour,—not a cynical wit or the frivolity of the flaneur, 
but humour of the Shakespearian order, as broad and deep 
as humanity itself. Such a possession will enable him to 
avoid the dangers which are assumed to attend the quality, 
for, after all, it is not humour which the plain man looks 
askance at, but its imperfect manifestation. A man who is 
intolerant of honest folly, sceptical of wise conventions, and 
impatient of commonplace goodness has still a long way to 
travel before he attains to humour; and we may fairly say 
that the endowment in its true sense is the surest index to 
the superiority of intelligence and character which will 
always command the admiration and affection of men. 





REVIVAL. 

OR the last three or four weeks the newspapers—or 
many of them, for some have taken no notice—have 
been full of accounts of what are described as “ great religious 
revivals.” There has been a revivalin Wales; there isa revival 
going on at present in the North of England, chiefly at Liver- 
pool; and we are now promised a great revival in London itself. 
The story of the successive awakenings of enthusiasm 
among the people who have attended the revivalists’ 
meetings is a little striking. The movement seems to have 
begun, not very many weeks ago, in the discovery by a young 
Welshman named Evan Roberts that he could get together 
and move the emotions of congregations of miners and 
colliers ; he believed that he had himself been suddenly con- 
verted, and he wanted others to share the blessings he had 
found. He does not seem to have the gift of great eloquence 
—indeed, at some of his most successful meetings he has only 
actually spoken a few words—but evidently the miners want 
to hear what he has to say, and are stirred by the marching 
music of the hymns they sing; besides, there have been many 
meetings held at which Evan Roberts has not been present, 
and the fervour of the congregations has been unmistakable. 
And whatever may be the truth—it is difficult to appreciate 
from reports precisely what happens at meetings of this kind— 
as to the methods by which these appeals are made to the 
emotions, one thing appears to be perfectly clear, that the lives 
of the men who have come under the influence of this movement 
have, at all events for the present, altered for the better. Many 
men are said to have given up drinking,—it is even stated, 
though we doubt the figures, that the output of the breweries 
in the district has decreased by forty per cent. Some of the 
younger men, indeed, are actually said to have given up 
football! To those who have only seen football played as it 
ought to be played, as a manly if necessarily a rough game, 
that no doubt looks ridiculous enough; but remember that in 
these days money has secured an extraordinarily strong grasp 
of professional football—the services of fast, strong, clever 
players are bid for and bought year by year by the different 
clubs, precisely as racing men buy horses—and when money 
begins to make itself felt as an influence in game-playing’ 
queer and extremely strong hatreds are certain to be aroused. 
It is, as a fact, nothing very wonderful that the Welsh 
revivalist converts should have fixed on football as played 
to-day as one of the pursuits which ought to be given up. 
They may be ill-balanced in suddenly deciding that their 
“pastime” is wicked; but if they honestly think so, the fact 

that they give it up is the main point to take into account. 
The Welsh revival somehow does strike a note of clear 
sincerity. Its effect, if it is to have a lasting effect, 
cannot yet be judged. But whatever the effect may be, 
one point seems to stand out plain enough, that those 
who have held the revivalist meetings in Wales have not 
done so with any idea of obtaining notoriety. Evan 
Roberts, it is to be gathered from a letter written to a friend 
by the Bishop of Durham (who evidently is impressed by the 
genuineness of the Welsh revival), has refused an offer “to 
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go as a missioner to a Westminster church, wishing as little 
as possible to be made of him. That,” the Bishop writes, 
“is a grand note of reality.” But in the form of revival 
which followed Evan Roberts in England, which has clearly 
made a considerable impression on Liverpool, and which is 
meant to make a great impression in London, is there exactly 
a “ grand note of reality” ? There may be, perhaps there is; 
and when we hear that the two revivalists who have so 
affected the corporate life of Liverpool, that they have 
actually been entertained at luncheon by the Mayor, have 
engaged the Albert Hall for a consecutive number of 
meetings arranged for two months, and have planned a 
subsequent “campaign” in South London, it is just as well to 
remember that very much the same kind of thing was done 
by Moody and Sankey thirty and twenty years ago. Quiet 
Englishmen naturally are inclined to distrust movements 
preceded by the blare of advertisement, and to doubt whether 
there is not some latent mischief in the hiring of great 
buildings at great expense in order to preach the teaching 
which cost, not money, but life, when Christianity first fired 
its apostles. It is stated that no less a sum than seventeen 
thousand pounds, of which twelve thousand have already 
been subscribed, will be needed to carry out the objects 
of the revivalists in London. The Albert Hall cannot, 
of course, be hired for nothing; and the idea. of erecting a 
temporary building to hold six thousand people, in the 
South of London, may look to some as if the revivalist regarded 
his mission from rather too practical a point of view. But the 
most dubious of onlookers still might remember that Moody 
and Sankey, whose mission, without doubt, was an influence 
for good among the classes to which appeal was made, hired 
the Queen’s Theatre in the Haymarket for six weeks thirty 
years ago. John Wesley’s meetings were held in the open 
air, it is true; and we need not necessarily classify the present 
revivalist meetings with those from which Methodism took 
its birth under the leadership of a scholarly preacher who 
left Oxford because he knew he had a mission to the poor, 
and who spent the thirty thousand pounds which he got from 
his writing among the poor he loved. But for all that, the 
revivalist meetings, organised in public buildings and paid 
for in the ordinary course of business, as such meetings must 
be paid for if they are to be held in large towns, have as yet 
done no apparent harm, though they might do harm, because 
hysteria is dangerous; and that they have done real good is 
obviously believed by those who have had an opportunity of 
being present in person at the meetings. 

And, after all, although large numbers of quiet people will 
never like the noise of brass bands and tambourines, the work 
which has been and is being done by what is to all intents a 
permanently revivalist body, the Salvation Army, cannot be 
denied a high value on the whole. Forty years ago, when 
the Salvation Agmy first came into a small existence, under 
the name of the “ Christian Mission,” there was almost savage 
criticism of the work it undertook, and for forty years there 
has been, and even to-day there is, a considerable body of 
opinion which greatly dislikes shouting and drum-beating 
combined with religious work. But as evidence of the value 
of a certain kind of music, and the rhythm of marching, 
considered as helps towards enlisting the attention of people 
who will not listen, or at all events have not listened, to 
anything else, the work of the Salvation Army stands secure 
enough. It has been ‘ue means of reaching thousands of 
minds unattraeted by other teaching; and as to money, it 
has collected and spent Indreds of thousands of pounds, 
on the whole, to very good purpose,—a purpose officially 
recognised by the Committee of Inquiry (Lord Onslow, Lord 
James, Mr. Sydney Buxton, and others) which sat in 1892. 
The Salvation Army has gained its own-name and place by 
now; but it is still perhaps as well not to forget that it was 
helped to do so by official inquiry into its methods, and that 
there is no a priori reason why another body working on the 
same lines should not be equally successful. 

We have, it is true, a certain distrust of religious move- 
ments which cost very large sums to bring into working 
action, because the great religious movements of history 
have been spontaneous and self-sacrificing; and many would 
urge that no better work has been déne among the poor than 
by the ill-paid elergymen who minister in the great districts 
of the East End of London, and in Glasgow and Manchester 
and the other large towns. Still, it is a plain enough fact 


that great meetings cannot be held in’ public buildings 
without paying for the use of the building; and ig 
the extremé aim of the preacher is to collect great 
crowds of people and to work on their feelings 
in the mass, it is easy to see that in addressing 
large bodies of town people money must be collected 
and must be spent. In any case, the great test of all 
movements of this kind remains the same,—the test of 
time. Time has already discredited, and will always discredit, 
extravagant hysteria. But the deep conviction of the converts 
of John Wesley’s meetings may have been mistaken by 
contemporary writers for hysteria, and the Salvation Army, 
with all its accompaniments of sheer noise, has justified its 
name. It may be that the movements of to-day will gain as 
sound a justification; but even if their work does not per. 
manently remain, still if they have brought into stormy and 
sad lives even a glimpse of what is great and clean and good, 
they will at all events have done something. 





DUNC, CONSTABLE AND PAGAN. 
UNC’S land sits and keeps the gates of the West, and 
the wind, frozen on the Arctic wave, comes blowing 
over the shoulder of the world. Its puny Northern villages 
lie huddled in morass and bog; and all of the outside world 
it knows is the sight of the great ships of ocean, warm with 
white lights, passing to the tropics. It is a land full of futile 
hamlets, which kindle and stir when the sound of a rare 
carriage-wheel has come to break a moon’s monotony: 
slatternly wives stand in the mud at their thresholds, beside 
the peat-stack, and stare; boys in canvas trousers and Naval 
Reserve bonnets pursue the fugitive carriage; dogs send up 
a long ululation; the shepherd on the moor leans on his 
crook, the peat-cutter on his iron, and gaze; the carriage is 
gone, but is a thing to talk of round the peat fire of nights 
when the wind is threatening to lift the thatched roof into 
the Western Ocean. William Black bas described it, but it 
is not this land; Celtic bards uncouhtable have raised “the 
lofty rhyme” about it; nor are such bards yet dead, but live, 
and their works with them. But neither novelist nor poet 
has struck such a true and vital note as did Hakluyt when in 
hi$ account of Frobisher’s second voyage he wrote :—“ Their 
houses are very simply builded with pebble stone, without 
any chimneys, the fire being made in the midst thereof. The 
good man, wife, children, and other of the family, eat and 
sleep on the one side of the house, and their cattle on 
the other, very beastly and rudely in respect of civilisation.” 
Hakluyt might have been writing of the conditions of 
to-day, and should have added that children in the winter 
make a breakfast of potatoes, and go to school barefoot 
through the snow, carrying a peat for the school fire; that 
women are beasts of burden, and such as have no ponies walk 
daily, blow high or blow low, four or five miles out to the moor, 
and a like distance back, for a creel of peats—on Saturday a 
double trip; that men and women walk twenty miles into 
Stornoway and back to consult an old hag about the witches 
who are taking the milk of their cows. 

Dunc lives in Thule, in a black house,—that is, a house built 
of “pebble-stones” and the walls a yard in thickness; the 
roof-beams treasured as gold, for there are no trees in the 
Long Island. The history of some of these—once driftwood— 
has been in the family for generations. It is thatched over 
with the threshed barley-stalks which have been plucked, not 
cut, with a single eye to this, and the iuner layer of thatch is 
stripped from the roof in summer and laid to the potatoes, 
because of the soot. The floor is of clay, and in the midst the 
fire, built of three walls of peat, the inner acore of red ; above 
the fire a chain; a tall man standing on a chair can touch the 
roof; yet no eye hath seen where the chain is fastened to the 
black roof-beam, because of the impenetrable gloom of smoke 
and soot; no chimney; a small window perchance ; and down 
there the fire glinting on the eyes of the cattle, and lighting up 
industrious fowls which scrape and pick among the manure. 
Such is Dunc’s house; such are a hundred-and-one other 
houses there. 

Dunc long ago was a constable. Not a uniformed official of 
the Queen, but a servant of the proprietor of the island. 
Each township had two or three. They saw that at the sowing 








of seed the cattle were taken to the moor; that the high roads 
running through the crofts were barred to prevent the intrusion 
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of marauding sheep and the like; that in the late summer the 
cattle were again taken from the moor and driven to their 
appointed pasturage on the “ machar” (Anglic, “ field”’); 
that all the sheep were sliepherded by chosen men; in short, 
they managed the affairs of the various townships, settled 
disputes, fixed landmarks, for all of which they received five 
shillings a year and a rod of office. This rod Dunc still 
possesses ; often he had used it to gauge milk, with a view to 
ascertaining the amount of loss due to witches. But the 
Land League and Crofter Commissions abolished the office, 
and to-day Dunc is a shepherd, the best in the Long Island, 
and lives in the main in his master’s bothy. It is no idle 
boast to say he is the best shepherd in the Tong Island, for 
there is not a sheep but he knows, not an ear-mark. Dune 
cen ascertain the family of any chance stranger by asking 
him his father’s ear-mark. To me he is a passing old man, a 
wonderful chewér ef tobacco, good at folk-lore, and a teller of 
old tales, scarred like himself. The first time I met him was 
in the dark, and I knew nothing save that it was the voice of 
an old man, and the voice was quick and tremulous; and it 
said, part in broken English, the major part in Gaelic: “ If 
the world be going round, how we no come to the warm 
countries?” I laughed and tried to explain; but, ah! Dunc, 
had I known then what I know now of the tragic seriousness 
of that question, there had been little room for mirth, 

On the morrow at the fank I saw Dune at the clipping, 
and his wrinkled face looked out through a gap in his hair, 
which was the colour of the wool of his sheep, He 
was barefooted, and wore stockings without soles; his 
knickers were wholly of patches, and a cloud of hair 
was setting at defiance an old tam-o’-shanter. Plainly, too, 
he had shaved but not washed, for the dried soap was on his 
chin. He asked me to look at his foot, which was festering, 
and the sore running. I entered itito conversation, and 
tltis is his story. When the crofters went to Edinburgh on 
their trial fot their share in the erofter riots, Dune went to 
bear testimony against them. They threatened his life, and 
these threats he took so mueh to heart, that on a day it befell 
that he went down Princes Street waving his crook, shouting 
on,his collie, calling in Gaelic to his sheep. “And they put 
nfe in the asylum,” he went on in his curious English—I 
must translate for the reader—‘‘and washed me, and nothing 
wrong with me; one doctor caught me ‘by the wrist, feeling 
me, and another by the fingers, and they told me I was in my 
mind, but that they would keep me for a month; and I came 
out clean and fat; I was never so fat before.” So sleek and 
shining, indeed, that he took a wife, who, bearing him 
daughters and a son, died. He sought out a second wife, and 
in time buried her beside the first; hut between the graves is 
aspace of a man’s breadth, and there Dune shail lie. Yet a 
third wife he sought, but the woman refused his offer, and 
again Dune went mad. He was taken to Inverness, and for a 
space was again fed and washed. His voice rose and fell in 
the midst of the bleating of the lambs at the clipping on the 
hillside, and once his eyes looked down upon the graves 
at the sea. The long tangled grass there is the headstone, 
or a silly piece of driftwood, and rabbits and the sheep 
scrape the sand, and human bones lie exposed. His 
wives are there, and those who swore against him in 
Court, and drove his reason from its seat, for Dunc is very 
old, and the last of a race that know not the motor-car. One 
day on the moor, after drinking his dram, which he prefaced 
by the Lord's Prayer, he said: “Ill sing a song made by the 
first man that went to America—his name was MacGreegor.” 
The verses were numerous, and Dunc had never heard of 
Columbus; but he chanted the Gaelic with burning eyes. 
Followed a song of the expected assumption of regal power 
in Stornoway by Prince Charlie, and his woe when on a night 
of rain, at the breaking of tempest, he, hunted, an alien where 
he had looked for welcome and the strength of horses, went 
forth on the moor to sleep. ‘ And to-day,” said Dune, “ they 
will be making a cairn where he slept; ach!” The exclama- 
tion was eloquent of contempt. He put me to bitter shame 
by asking me where in the Book was the sun a cinder, who 
was Job's grandfather, and the like. Dune gave the book, 
chapter, and verse on every occasion. There have been, I 
believe, similar cases of extraordinary power of memory with 
men who have beenmad. His sons and daughters are 
scattered over the world; their letters are read to him. And 
Vhete is one son who never writes, and I wish I knew his 








history, to tell Dunc. When the rain swept the croft-lands, 
blinding the sea, and the bothy pane was dim, his son left 
him to go to New Zealand. Because of'the clouded pane and 
his weak eyes, Dunc went out to the threshold in the rain, 
ard saw his boy go over a bend of the brae—out of his life. 
And he turned to rekindle the fire against the coming of his 
daughter from school, for the rain had put it out. Ah! Dune, 
“tis true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis, ’tis true,” that the world in her 
spinning cannot turn you to the warm lands of New Zealand. 
Often on the moor he sits alone communing with the old 
dead, and the memories of ancient things fall upon him,— 
those things of the might when, as the breathing of the 
spirit, the umseen sweeps on the face of the hills. Below us, 
like exiles in a far country, lay the ruins of crofters’ cots, and 
full of that memory of things past, Dune spoke of the time 
when these hearths sent up the smoke of a village. Far 
“from the lone shealing on the misty island” Dume’s thin 
voice rose in the poignancy of the threnody, and the blue 
eyes filled, as he crooned Gaelic laments for 
“Old unhappy far-off things and battles long ago.” 

Living in simplicity, and knowing neither hunger nor 
luxury, the people were taken and cast into a ship. Down 
in the dark hold fever raged. The ruins still stand, but 
the women, the knitters in the sun who sang world-old runes 
at the waulking, are gone with the children who tended the 
cattle when these went down to the little rivers to drink, or 
in the twilight came lowing home from the hill It was good, 
said Dune, that the old folk went to their rest in the place of 
graves, being too far stricken in years to try new lands, and 
knew not of a ship which upon the high seas was lightened of 
its cargo of fever-stricken corpses, and shall not know till 
there shall be no more sea. A ship pierced with lights and 
with a clang of the bell, for it was the time of starboard 
watch, went by the little isles huddled in the rain; the 
mariners Singing sea-songs in the watches; an officer 
whistling at the wheel; and she was away over the bend 
of the world. The moon came out, revealing Scotland likea 
long lean ship of war. Away back on lost moors where lonely 
and strange shepherds dwell, were Dunc and I; from our 
eyrie amd hill of solitude we stood at our shealing 
door and saw the ships of ocean go by to the tropics, 
but I did not tell Dunc that these ships went to New 
Zealand. . . . . And when the pens are no longer 
bleating, and the hillside is quiet, and the scrabbling mists 
twist up the burns, I think of him, not propounding questions 
from the Book, and bursting into glee as he reels off chapter 
and verse; not chanting Gaelic poetry as an old pagan of 
Greece would Homer, with eyes aflame in his tender womanish 
face; not running with the lunch-basket before the girls, and 
leaping in glee; but I think of him on the day when he stood 
with me long ago on the lone Hillside, his grey tartan plaid 
on his shoulder, his feet naked, and, leaning on his erook, told 
me with an unheard but felt sob, of how he turned to his eold 
hearthstone when his son went over the hill in the rain—out 
of his life. And then in the dark I hear an old man’s 
pleading voice asking why the world does not turn round to 
the warm countries. J. M. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“THE HUNGRY FORTIES.” 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Mr. J. W. Gordon ia last week’s Spectator seems 
utterly to misconceive the object of my reference to France 
in my letter which appeared in your issue of January 7th. I 
had in the beginning of that letter protested against the 
suggestion, which the Spectator seems to allow to be urften- 
able, that a 2s. duty on foreign corn could bring back the 
prices of sixty, or even forty,years ago. But I was aware of the 
argument that a low duty would lead to a higher one, amd 
that in support of this the example of France was appealed 
to. I therefore endeavoured to show that the character and 
circumstances of the French electorate made it natural that 
they should be more disposed to augment Protective duties 
on food than the English electorate, among whom, as Mr. 
Gordon points out, the classes interested in such augmenta- 
tion are a minority. This difference, as far as I can see, 
Mr. Gordon does not controvert. He says that it makes it 
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important to consider the working of Protection in England, 
an expression exemplifying the proverb, Dolus latet in 
generalibus, as he thus identifies, under one general name, 
the 2s. duty of Mr. Chamberlain with all the different scales 
of duty which prevailed from 1815 to 1846. This is simply 
playing with words. But if Mr. Gordon means that the Corn- 
laws of the “forties” were an instance of a high duty growing 
out of a lower one, surely he altogether overlooks the facts. 
The high duties imposed after the peace, in alarm at the 
sudden fall of prices, were repeatedly modified and reduced in 
the interval between that time and their final abolition. 
And had it not been so, it still would be unsafe to argue from 
the constituencies of 1815 or 1842 to the probable action 
of those of the present day. Does Mr. Gordon maintain 
(1) that any proposal now before the country would of itself 
raise present prices even to what they were some time after 
the repeal of the Corn-laws? or (2) that the constituencies 
when they see the effect of a small duty on corn will be ready 
to accept any proposal for largely augmenting it. The latter, 
as I said in my former letter, would seem a strange admission 
from a “ Free-fooder.” Yet this, and this only, is what the 
“thin-end-of-the-wedge” argument must mean. Let me 
suggest what seems a parallel case. Suppose that in any 
country there has been once an Income-tax of 4s.in the pound, 
which had been altogether abolished. If years afterwards it 
were proposed to reintroduce an Income-tax on some such 
scale, as we all are familiar with, there might be arguments 
of some weight for or against it. But what fair disputant 
would denounce its whole principle simply on the ground of 
the inconveniences attributed to it at its old high figure P— 
I an, Sir, &e., CoLCHESTER. 
St. Bruno, Sunningdale. 


[To tue Eprror or Tue “SPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—As a contributor to “The Hungry Forties,” I should 
like, with your permission, to say a few words in answer to 
Lord Colchester’s letter in your issue of January 7th. Itisa 
pleasure to find in the ranks of the Tariff Reformers one 
so anxious that the controversy should be conducted with 
accuracy. If Lord Colchester can only persuade Mr. 
Chamberlain and his immediate followers to act on this 
principle, he need not fear that Free-traders will be 
slow to follow their example. Meanwhile, however, what 
objection can be offered to any evidence given by surviving 
witnesses as to the state of things prevailing under extreme 
Protection? The letters are statements of facts within the 
experience of their writers, and do not pretend to be anything 
else. Each reader can make what allowance he thinks reason- 
able for imperfections of memory, or the different scale of 
duties proposed by Mr. Chamberlain. It is something to 
prove by such a weight of direct evidence that the people of 
the “ forties ” were miserable, in view of the many suggestions 
by Tariff Reformers that, after all, they were not so badly 
off. No doubt Lord Colchester is correct in saying that the 
greater part of the difference between the present price of 
wheat and that prevailing sixty years ago took place after 
1880; that is to say, the reduction is largely due te improve- 
ments of transit and the development of the Western States 
of America; but if “The Hungry Forties,” or the leaflets 
you suggested should be taken from it, are to be developed 
into exhaustive studies of the subject, much more must be 
done than Lord Colchester appears to require. Free- 
traders have considerably more to gain than to lose 
by such a treatment of the evidence. It is an error 
to suppose that repeal dil not produce an immediate 
reduction in price. For purposes of comparison war 
years should clearly be excluded, and the high prices pre- 
vailing during the Crimea vitiate all comparisons which fail 
to note the special reason explaining them. The population 
was rapidly increasing, but excluding the three years 
1854-55-56, the average selling price of wheat during the 
decade following repeal was fully 10s. a quarter less than 
before. The yearly increase in the population of four hundred 
thousand people is an important factor in the case. Corn, 
owing to a bountiful harvest, had been cheaper in 1855 
than for fifty years previously; but the good crops of 
the early “forties” failed to cause anything like such 
a fall. No doubt this was due to the large increase of 
the population meanwhile. We were rapidly nearing the 
limits of people that can be fed by this country by our 


methods of farming, even in years of abundant harvest ; and 
it seems certain that had free importation not come to reducg 
the price of wheat, the growth of demand would soon hayg 
greatly increased the price of our limited supply. Lord 
Colchester appears to overlook the fact that Mr. Chamberlain 
not only promises the farmer a 2s. duty on wheat, he angleg 
for his vote by promising to make wheat-farming profitable, 
to make it pay to enlarge again our wheat-growing area, 
This the duty immediately proposed will certainly not do; 
and were we to return a Protectionist Government to power, 
the inadequacy of the 2s. duty would be at once apparent, 
Those who voted for the Government would certainly demand 
that its policy should be made effective; and it is hard to see 
how Mr. Chamberlain, in the improbable event of his wishing 
to do so, would be able to resist their pressure. The 1s. Corn. 
tax of 1901 was an objectionable impost, but at least it was 
not accompanied by any promises of “ Protection.” A “pro. 
tective” tax of 2s. a quarter, except as a prelude to something 
much more, is merely fatuous,—it must soon be either aban. 
doned by a Free-trade, or extended by a Protectionist, Govern. 
ment. Which of these two things happened would not 
necessarily be determined by whether the small tax worked 
well or ill, or even by the opinion which the majority of the 
people came to form on that particular issue. Unless the 
Free-trade party were in all their doings impeccable in the 
eyes of the electors, their rivals would win some day on some 
issue or other, and every new Government of Protectionists 
we may be sure would give us more Protection.—I am, Sir, &., 
BROUGHAM VILLIERs, 


[We cannot print any more letters on this subject.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





LANCASHIRE AND PROTECTION. 
(To Tug EDITOR oF THE “ SPKCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The full significance of Mr. Chamberlain’s Preston 
meeting will not be realised unless your readers are acquainted 
with one or two circumstances which have not met with 
adequate recognition in the London Press. Perhaps the 
most important is the character of Mr. Chamberlain's 
“platform.” Sir William Tomlinson and Mr. Kerr, the 
Members for Preston, were present; but Sir William Tomlin- 
son, greatly daring, declared in Mr. Chamberlain's presence 
that the Preston Conservatives were not committed to his 
policy. Mr. Mitchell, the Member for Burnley, sent a 
letter expressing regret for absence. These three were 
the only Members for constituencies within a measurable 
distance of Preston who gave even a qualified adhesion 
to Tariff Reform. The Member for Blackpool, the two 
Members for Blackburn, the Member for the Darwen 
division, the Member for the Chorley division, the 
candidates for the Blackpool, Lancaster, and Accrington 
divisions made no sign. With regard to the Association’s 
disclaimer of responsibility for Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, it is 
fair to reply that the Preston Conservative Association has 
fully committed itself to the advocacy of Protection. Con- 
siderations of space prevent me giving chapter and verse for 
this statement, but when I say that the most influential 
member in the party has resigned his chairmanship of the 
club on that account, and that a number of other influential 
gentlemen are actively working on the Free-trade side, it will 
be seen that this disclaimer requires from the Preston Con- 
servative Association some further explanation. That Preston, 
in common with all other parts of Lancashire, is profoundly 
impressed by the menace of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals was 
seen on Monday night, when, despite a blizzard, the great Public 
Hall was crowded to hear Mr. Burns and Mr. Cox reply to Mr. 
Chamberlain. Towards the end of the month Lord Hugh 
Cecil will also reply, but he speaks under the auspices of the 
Free-Trade League. The Conservative Association have 
arranged only one meeting, and that for the advocacy of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s views. Your readers may draw their own 
conclusions from that fact alone.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A LANCASHIRE READER. 





PROTECTION AND WAGES. 
(To Tue Eprtor oF THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Srr,—My father was rector of a large parish in Suffolk. 
I remember well his telling me that very soon after his 





induction to the living in the early “thirties,” he was much 
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surprised to find that the plan in the parish for hiring labourers 
for farm work was for the labourers out of work to assemble by 
the pound near the church, where the wages were determined by 
the number of children the man had, not by his age or capacity 
for work. An unmarried man with no family received the lowest 
wage per week,—I dare hardly write it, but, unless I greatly err, 
it was under 3s. 6d.a week. Here was a premium for large fami- 
lies, as the greater the number of children, the higher the wage! 
This arose, not from any philanthropic intention on the part 
of the farmer, but simply because it was the most economical 
plan to pursue, as all men out of employment had no alterna- 
tive but the “House”; and the larger the family a man had 
the greater expense it was to maintain them. I may mention that 
my father was instrumental in persuading the landlords of the 
neighbourhood, amongst whom was the Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county, to send a very large consignment of agricultural 
labourers to Canada in the “thirties.” The two vessels which 
conveyed them took them on board off Lowestoft. I may add 
that the settlement in Canada, in Western Ontario, was 
extremely successful; the congestion of labour in Eastern 
Suffolk was greatly relieved. As Protection is in the air, it is 
well to remember how things fared when it flourished. The 
workhouses in agricultural districts were crammed with 
able-bodied men, willing and anxious to work. Many of them 
(the lucky ones) emigrated to the United States, Canada, and 
Australia; but, I much fear, with no great love for the Mother- 
country in their hearts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cheltenham. 


THE TRUE TEST OF POLICY. 
[To THE EpIToR OF 1HE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Sydney Smith sets out the duty of a statesman to be: 
“To reconcile principles to circumstances, and to be no wiser 
than the times will permit.” Mr. Balfour's attitude is perhaps 
more correctly described by Sydney Smith than by your 
correspondent’s quotation from Fielding in your last issue.— 
Ian, Sir, &c., C. 


MINIATURE RIFLE SHOOTING. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpecTator.”’] 
Srr,—If, in your opinion, the circumstances of the country 
justify it, I take leave to hope that you will authorise the 
publication in your columns of the following open letter.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., C. E. Luarp. 


“SOCIETY OF MINIATURE RIFLE CLUBS. 
20 Bucklersbury, London, E.C. 
20th January, 1905. 

Dear Sir on Mapam,—Will it be your pleasure to endow this 
Society, marking half your endowment for Men’s Rifle Clubs, and 
half for School Rifle Clubs, or, alternatively, the whole of it for 
the last named ? 

There is much to be said in favour of it, if in your case it be 
possible, and, writing as Chairman of its Executive Committee, I 
may say that we shall be prepared to place our knowledge and 
experience at your disposal for working out the details of a 
scheme of expenditure with proper safeguards. 

It is a big National thing, and at this juncture, a very urgent 
one, but we may wait far too long before the Government takes 
action. 

The malady of apathy and culpable indifference to the future 
of this country with which so many people are afflicted is, on 
broad grounds, worse than any other form of disease. 

Judging from the contents of so many popular newspapers, the 
time has certainly arrived for reminding you about ‘the 
flannelled fools at the wicket and the muddied oafs at the goal,’ 
and, as an old cricketer, I have no hesitation in doing so. 

I am, dear Sir or Madam, yours faithfully, C. E. Luarp.” 


E. M. Cuissoxp. 














[The teaching of the use of the rifle to all citizens of the 
British Empire is, in the opinion of the Spectator, a matter of 
prime importance, and we therefore gladly publish General 
Luard’s communication, and trust that his appeal will meet 
with a generous response. Subscriptions should be sent to 
Major-General Luard, 20 Bucklersbury, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. The formation of school rifle clubs is, 
in our view, a matter of special importance.—Ep. Spectator. } 





A CORRECTION. 


[To Tar Eprror oF THE “Srecrator.””] 
Str,—In the official Japanese report on the capture of Port 


had been found. In the last issue of the: Spectator and in the 

Morning Post these were commented upon as being shells, to 

the disparagement of the Russians. Victis Justitia fiat.— 

I am, Sir, &e., H. N. Rosson. 
County and Castle Club, Ventnor, I.W. 





NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. 
[To tae Evrror or tue “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—I need trouble you with but few remarks on Mr, 
Temperley’s interesting letter in your last issue respecting 
the means by which Canning gained the important news from 
Tilsit in 1807. It is evident from Mr. Temperley’s letter that 
he has read only the earlier of my two essays on this subject. 
If he will do me the justice to consult the later essay, now 
republished in “ Napoleonic Studies,” he will see that I there 
quoted a good deal of the evidence to which he now refers. 
In particular, I cited, almost in extenso, Canning’s important 
despatch of July 22nd, showing (as far as we can judge) that 
his resolve was finally formed in consequence of news which 
reached him on July 21st “ directly from Tilsit.” But, as I also 
pointed out, that news alone could not be decisive. Even so 
late as August 4th Canning was still in ignorance as to the 
terms of the Franco-Russian Treaty. But the news which 
reached him from Tilsit, coupled with that which came from 
Copenhagen and Holstein, showed him that we should 
probably be in a very dangerous position, and that the safety 
of the Anglo-Swedish force then in Riigen was atstake. The 
documents in our archives seem to prove that Canning’s resolve 
was formed by intuition, and was not based on evidence that 
was logically complete. The plan for the eventual coercion of 
Denmark, as included in the terms of the recent Russo-Prussian 
compact of Bartenstein (to which England was accessory) 
acquired far greater cogency in view of the Franco-Russian 
rapprochement. Mr. Temperley believes that Canning’s in- 
formant at Tilsit was Sir Robert Wilson, and not Mackenzie. 
I doubt that, in view of the latter’s statement that Lords Gower 
and Hutchinson and Sir Robert Wilson were ordered away from 
the Russian headquarters as soon as the Franco-Russian 
negotiations were set on foot. Besides, Sir R. Wilson's 
letters of June 22nd-28th prove that he (W.) was at Memel 
all those days, and that he had the first correct news of the 
Tilsit interview from Mackenzie himself (Randolph’s “Life 
of Sir R. Wilson,” Vol. II., pp. 276-85). This is surely decisive 
on that point. If Mr. Temperley can throw further light on 
this problem, I shall welcome his research; but it will take a 
good deal of proof to convince me that the two Emperors 
gave the slightest chance to any eavesdropper while they 
conversed on the shed erected on the raft. General Lari- 
boisiére; who (according to Lejeune) arranged the raft for the 
interview, is not likely to have left any place for a spy. I 
reject that story as belonging to the legendary accretion 
which so quickly clustered about that romantic epoch; and I 
still believe that the news from Tilsit (gained probably by the 
use of secret service money) operated decisively on Canning’s 
mind only because it tallied with other facts that were almost 
equally threatening.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hillcrest, 11 Endlesham Road, 
Balham, S.W. 


J. Hottanp Rosz. 





OXFORD EPIGRAMS. 
[To tae Eprtor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Str,—In “Essays and Mock-Hssays,” a volume consisting 
chiefly of contributions to the Journal of Education, the first 
two lines of the epigram on Blayds, which we now know to 
have been written by Bartlett, are thus given :— 
“QO scholar running fast to seed, 
O freshman redolent of weed.” 
This is the form in which the couplet was repeated to me 
long ago, except that here the clauses of the two lines have, 
so to speak, changed partners. If my version is right, the 
first line ought to be, “O scholar redolent of weed.” The 
occasion of this line I understood to be as follows. When 
Blayds was elected Scholar of Balliol, he had (as usual) to 
kneel before the Master, to be patted on the head, and ‘to be 
blessed in words so sacred that they impressed me, when 
going through the same ordeal, with the thought that between 
the over-solemn and the profane the interval is but a step. 
When he was out of hearing, the Master (Jenkyns), whose 
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Goethe’s, is said to have growled: “Even now redolent of 
weed!” The story may be mythical ; but I believe it to have 
been current when I was an undergraduate (1856-60); and it 
thus proves the early currency of this version of the line. 
May not the epigram have been revised by its author? 
I have lately heard on the authority of one of Bartlett’s 
relations that he himself ascribed the word “squarson” to 
Sydney Smith. Certainly the contradictory statements which 
have been made or quoted in this correspondence do not 
increase my faith in the value of caswal evidence,—of evidence, 
I mean, untested by cross-examination.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hétel d’ Angleterre, Biarritz. | Lionrn A. TOLLEMACHE. 


[To tHe EpiTor or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Allow me to offer you yet another epigram for your 
collection, which was passed across the table by Professor 
Mansel, afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s, at a meeting when 
the subject of admitting graduates of Dublin University to 
the same degree at Oxford was under consideration :— 
“ When Alma Mater her kind heart enlarges, 
Charges her graduates, graduates her charges, 
What safer rule can guide the accountant’s pen, 
Than that of doubling fees to Dublin men?” 
The following example of Mansel’s ready wit you may think 
worth recording. Dining at my own College one night, a 
Fellow remarked that the cook did not know his business, 
having spelt Reform cutlets with an e at the end. “Surely 
the man is right,” said Mansel, “for does not Reform often 
end in émeute (e mute)? ”—I am, Sir, &e., 
EDWARD CHAPMAN. 
Hill End, Mottram in Longendale. 





HOW TO TIE SALMON-FLIES. 
, [To tHe Epiror or THE “‘SpPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—There was an amusing little error in the printing of 
my letter in last week’s Spectator, doubtless due to my hand- 
writing. Iwrote: “Major Hale has received many suggestions 
from amateur salmon-fly dressers,’ not “ salmon-fly drivers.” 
It reminded me of a Hampshire fishing story. On an occasion 
when the late Francis Francis, who was angling editor of the 
Field for over thirty years, and the late George Selwyn 
Marryat, that king of fly-fishers, were fishing together on the 
Test with one or two other anglers, Francis sent to ask 
Marryat, who as usual was having great sport with the trout, 
“what fly it was.” The chaffing answer he got from his old 
friend was that—“ It was not the fly, but the Driver.” As I’ 
am writing, may I mention that the first of Major Hale’s 
illustrated articles on salmon-fly dressing appeared in the 
Fishing Gazette of January 14th? I do not quite know how 
February 14th was given in my letter last week.—I am, 


Sir, &e., R. B. Marston, 
Editor Fishing Gazette. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London. 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 


We acknowledge the following sums sent to us as contributions 
to the above Fund, and have forwarded them to the County 
Gentleman :— 





The Rev. Dr. Abbott... .. £1 1 0] A. Frewin oes ~ £2 20 
Margaret Evans ». 1 1 0| EB. F.C. Rogers oan ‘aa 10 6 
W. M. Cooper ... «- 1 1 0] William Ransom, Esyg., J.P. 2 2 0 
David Gillespie... . 3 0 6| GH. Hallan ... ey 100 
R. M. Stevenson 5 0 0] “ Voluntary Taxation” 10 0 
‘fom Bullough... ee .. 2 2 0| Herbert Warren 1.20 
Trinity College, Oxford _... 1 1 0] E. Peter Jones 4.2 -O 
Basa Williams : oe sos 


We are asked by the “County Gentleman” to state that Mr. 
Wilbraham V. Cooper has been appointed organising secretary 
of the Exhibition, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to 
exhilit should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Ezhi- 
bition, 347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. 
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POETRY. 


QUIS HABITABIT CUM ARDORIBUS 
SEMPITERNIS ? 
Ir the veil were lifted, what hells would glow 
Redly revealed to arrested eyes, 
Burning unquenchably below 





If the veil were lifted, what splendours, too, 
Would burst their prison like flames released; 
Surely they lurk in us, me and you, 
Man the angel and man the beast. 


Man that grovels and routs in mire, 
Trampling pearls with the greedy swine, 

Man like the string of a God-smit lyre 
Thrilling with resonance divine. 





— 


BOOKS. 


——=———— 
BALZAC.* 


Miss Sanpars has succeeded, where many have failed, in 
writing a readable and intelligent Life of Honoré de Balzac, 
She has made little attempt to estimate the valueand character 
of his writings, and therein she is wise, for such few specimens 
of criticism as she does present show neither sympathy nor 
understanding. But she has set forth the main incidents of 
a life which was itself a romance; and though Balzac will 
always remain as mysterious as his loves and his debts, which 
were the most absorbing passions of his career, Miss Sandars’s 
sketch is not without either coherence or verisimilitude. 

If ever a man of genius lived upon the earth, that man was 
Balzac. He showed all the symptoms of what Lombroso and 
his friends fondly term a malady. Not only did he create a 
new world in his books, but he lived his life in another 
world,—also of his own creation. So rapid was his thought, 
that he could never understand the tedious gap which divides 
desire from fruition. In the midst of embarrassment he 
hoped always to be rich, and the possession of a new scheme 
was enough to make him happy. Now he is intent upon 
finding silver in Sardinia; now he is resolved to earn 
400,000 francs a year by growing pineapples at Les Jardies, 
At one moment the importation of trees from Russia is to 
make his fortune; at another he will cure his poverty by the 
construction of canals. But whatever enterprise engrossed his 
fancy, he believed with the faith of a child that riches were 
within his grasp. Indeed, like all true men of genius, he 
remained a child unto the end. He took a sincere delight in 
a new dressing-gown or a piece of bric-d-brac. When he was 
writing half-a-dozen masterpieces a year, he never took himself 
seriously outside his study, where all was serious, nor did he 
once pose before the world as aprig. Tositin the dandies’ box 
at the Opera gave him arare content ; and all the while, no 
doubt, he was thinking more deeply of Rastignac or of Lucien 
de Rubempré than of himself. ‘“ As to my joys,” he wrote to 
Madame Hanska at the height of his fame, “they are innocent. 
They consist in new furniture for my room, a cane that makes 
all Paris chatter, a divine opera-glass, which my workmen have 
had made by the optician of the Observatory; also the gold 
buttons on my new coat, buttons chiselled by the hand of a 
fairy, for the man who carries a cane worthy of Louis XIV. 
in the nineteenth century cannot wear ignoble pinchbeck 
buttons. These are little innocent toys, which make me con- 
sidered a millionaire. I have created the sect of the 
‘Cannophiles’ in the world of fashion, and every one thinks 
me utterly frivolous. This amuses me!” 

But it was not merely in his majestic frivolity that Balzac 
gave a sign of genius. He proved his genius also by an 
assumed pride in himself and his work, which was very 
different from the foolish bluster of the charlatan. Under- 
neath a statuette of Napoleon which stood in his room in the 
Rue Cassini he wrote: “ What he has begun with the sword, I 
shall finish with the pen.” And, indeed, some will argue that 
he did more to increase the fame of France even than the 
Emperor himself. Above all, he realised the grandeur of his 
task, even when his contemporaries decried him, and he was the 
true prophet of his own triumph, in spite of poverty and 
disaster. “The vastness of a plan which includes Society’s 
history and criticism,” wrote he of the Comédie Humaine, “ the 
analysis of its evils, the discussion of its principles, justifies 
me, I think, in giving to my work the name under which 
it is appearing to-day—‘ The Human Comedy.’ Pretentious 
is it? Is it not rather true? That is a question for the 
public to decide when the work is finished.” The project 








* Honoré de Balzac: his Lifeand Writings. By Mary F. Sandars. London: 





Life and its commonplace disguise. 


Jobn Murray. [12s, net.] 
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was never finished; but long ago the public decided that 
Balzac, like Shakespeare, never made a “pretence” that was 
not justified. 

But in nothing did he show the force of his genius so much 
asin his power and love of work. With this he permitted 
nothing to interfere,—not even the dreams of wealth nor the 
love of women. Wherever he was, at home or abroad, he 
toiled as few men have ever toiled. His constant embarrass- 
ments were rather an incentive to than a check upon 
production. When he stayed with Madame Hanska at the 
height of his adoration, he was only able to devote three 
hours out of the twenty-four to her society, because he must 
give the rest to his work. He ate little, and at times hardly 
knew what sleep was, in order that his task might be com- 
pleted. In twelve years he wrote seventy-nine novels, any 
three of whieh would have made a reputation; yet so ill was 
he paid that he never escaped from the toils of debt, and so 
bitterly hostile was the Press of France that he was always 
without honour in his own country. Nor were these seventy” 
nine novels the sole fruit of his colossal industry. He 
interrupted the writing of them with an amount of journalism 
which to another man would have been a life’s work; and, as 
though all this were notenough, he rehearsed half-a-dozen plays, 
not one of which sueceeded until their author was in his grave. 
That Balzac could have lived any other life we do not believe; 
but assuredly the life which was inevitable to him, with its 
work, its debt, and its disappointment, killed him. There 
are few stories more sad than that of Balzac’s exultant 
marriage, broken hope, and sudden death; and Miss Sandars 
has told it with evident sympathy, and not without a touch 
of enthusiasm. 

But, as we have said, she is always unfortunate when she 
attempts criticism. She appears to think that Balzac was a 
realist, who “destroyed the unreal ideals of the Romantic 
School.” This, of course, is absurd. So little did Balzac 
avail to destroy the Romantic School, that he was the school’s 
supreme head. And how should he be a realist, to whom 
even the world about him was but a kind of fairyland, 
peopled by beautiful Duchesses and wealthy bankers? He 
was able to write a romantic history of France in all her 
aspects because he divined France with the eye of his mind. 
As a French critic said long ago, he was a voyant, not an 
observer ; and: where his works are true to Nature, they are true 
because, being no realist, he gave us the essence and left the 
facts to dryasdusts. And be it remembered that he is often 
as wildly extravagant as the most reckless of the romantics. 
The appalling death of Madame Marneffe, to cite but one 
instance, is as far remote from human life as the most 
absurd incident in the most fantastic novel of sword 
and cape. Nevertheless, Balzac has given us the best 
picture of the France of the Restoration that exists; and 
he was able to paint this picture because, untrammelled by 
observation or notebooks, he could seize the true romance 
which was the essence of human life in the nineteenth as in 
the seventeenth century. But the fact is, there never was 
a realist. Goncourt aimed at reaching the goal, and suc- 
ceeded—for a page or two. Zola formulated the theory that 
truth to Nature was the sole aim of the artist, and he was a 
lyrical poet with a passion for statistics. Perhaps our own 
Jane Austen approaches more nearly to realism than any 
other writer, and we value her for qualities which have 
nothing to do with the microscopic observation of unimpor- 
tant facts. . But Balzac was never a realist, not even when he 
catalogued furniture, for he carried in his brain the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the ages, and he could clothe with the 
garment of romance the experience of peasants or of great 
ladies, even when he had never observed it, but had discovered 
it by an unerring intuition. 





A GALLERY OF OLD SCHOLARS.* 
Tus seems to us the best of Mr. Whibley’s volumes of 
essays, the most mature in style and thought, and the 
most attractive in subgect-matter. With the exception of 
Casanova, the men he writes of are of a kindred stamp, and 
his book has a unity rare in its class. Mr. Whibley is no 
loose impressionist. He has studied each of his writers with 
a minute care, and has read deeply in contemporary literature, 





* Literary Portraits. By Charles Whibley. London: A, Constable and Co, 
[7s. 68. net.] 





so that they are presented to us in the true setting of their 
age. Moreover, they are characters with whom their critic 
has a natural sympathy, full of wit and schdlarship and 
a broad humanity, and each possessed of these private 
idiosyncrasies which give to biography a touch of romance. 
Mr. Whibley is less a devotee of the picaresque and the 
odd than in his earlier works, and his judgments have now the 
sanity which can only come from a full experience and a 
full enjoyment of the wide field of literature. He has fallen 
into line with what Aristotle calls “the main march of the 
human affections,” and, while retaining a keen eye for the 
fantastic, he has an equal appreciation of the normal. His 
style, in consequence, has acquired a body and force which it 
did not always possess, and his essays are admirable, if for 
nothing else, for their mastery of clear, graceful, and vigorous 
prose. Sometimes his comment is a little over-straimed, as 
when he calls Tacitus “the most puissant writer of all time.” 
Sometimes his style shows an antithetical balance which is 
a little wearying to a sensitive ear. But the blemishes are 
few, and there are many passages of eloquent appreciation 
and subtle portraiture whieh could not be bettered from the 
work of any living critic. 

“ Rabelais” is his longest study, and, on the whole, his most 
successful, Not every manis born a Rabelaisian; but to those 
who have once fallen under the spell of the greatest of the 
humanists every event in his life, every mcident which bears 
upon his work, is of interest. Mia. Whibley recounts his life, 
and the strange elements which composed his character, with 
acuteness and judgment. He believes it probable that 
Rabelais and Erasmus may have met, the two great allies in 
the work of emancipation; for, though far different in 
temperament, they shared a common philosophy. Both 
maintained a curious orthodoxy through all their battles 
with the Church, and both had a fair share of worldly prudence. 
Mr. Whibley shows conclusively that for his age Rabelais led 
an exceptionally decorous life. He might, indeed, boast with 
Charles Cotton that his life had been clean, if his work hed 
not always been decent. No man, it may be fairly said, who 
led a life so full of physical and intellectual exertion can 
have been much disposed to sensual pleasures. -There is 
justice, too, in Mr. Whibley’s contention that few will 
find matter of offence in Rabelais who have not the seed 
of it in themselves. “Foul as his beok is in certain 
passages, it is never indecent. There are ten outbursts of 
laughter to every page; there is not a single*smirk from 
beginning to end.” His place in literature is s0 great that it is 
difficult to know where to begin in definition. He invented, as 
Mr. Whibley notes, the literature of digression, and brought into 
being the spirit which laughed at the formal conventions of the 
schools. His was the true humanism, mirthful, tolerant, 
kindly, and abundantly wise. His exuberance was the natural 
consequence of the task of revolt which he set himself. “It 
was no fairy-princess rising from her beauty-sleep; rather it 
was a bound and passionate giant bursting the chains at once 
of slumber and captivity.” But while he was the apologist of 
human nature, because humanity in those days needed an 
advocate, and the apostle of liberty and knowledge, he was too 
profound a thinker to give his assent to a barren paganism. 
“But because, as the wise man Solomon saith,” wrote 
Gargantua to Pantagruel, “ Wisdome entereth net into a 
malicious mind; that knowledge without conscience is but 
the ruine of the seule, it behooveth thee to serve, to love, to 
feare God, and on him to cast thy thoughts and all thy 
hope, and by faith formed in charity to cleave unto 
him, so that thou mayest never be separated from him 
by thy sins.’ “Faith formed in charity” is an ideal 
which no age can improve upon. Mr. Whibley concludes 
his essay with a very interesting sketch of the influence 
of Rabelais upon English literature, and of his two 
great English translators, Sir Thomas Urquhart and Peter 
Motteux. No stranger figure than the former ever adorned 
the annals of any nation, a true Pantagruelian in every 
thought and deed, ceaselessly busy, eternally bankrupt, thres 
parts madman and one part genius, who spent laborious years 
deducing his pedigree from Adam, and died of laughter on 
learning of the Restoration. 

Of Montaigne Mr. Whibley has given us an elaborate 
psychological study. Hisis nota portrait which oan be painted 
in a few broad strokes, but one which requires an infinitude of 
subtle touches before the contradictions are uffited in a true 
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.presentment. Like Rabelais, he waged eternal war with folly 
and vain pretensions. “There is nothing,” he said in a famous 
phrase, ‘that is so certain, resolute, disdainful, contempla- 
tive, grave, and serious as the ass.” His perfect frankness 
and his amazing gift of introspection make his work a mirror 
for human nature. Toquote Pascal, “itis not in Montaigne, 
but in myself, that I find all that I see in him.” Mr. Whibley 
makes an excellent comparison with Pepys :— 


- “[Pepys] presents himself to us, half unconsciously, as an 
actor in a drama, wherein Mistress Knipp and the rest are cast 
for parts, as well as himself. Montaigne, on the other hand, 
petforce assumed a solitary réle. As he is never tired of telling 
us, he looks within, not without, and presents us, not with this 
episode or that, but with the sum of his experience. In other 
words, he had no true sense of drama either in life or art. He 
sat at home in his tower, examining his own character with a 
discerning eye, while Pepys with a new coat on his back sauntered 
down Whitehall, rejoicing in the sunlight, and exchanging smiles 
with beauty as it passed. Montaigne’s method was deductive, 
Pepys’s method was inductive. ‘he one gave us the conclusion 
and bade us deduce the facts; the other recorded the facts with 
scrupulous humour, and left the conclusion to us. The one was 
a system unto himself; the other was a faithful spy upon his 
own actions. Yet they agree in this: each ‘warmed both hands 
before the fire of life,’ and each confessed his indulgence with 
engaging candour.” 


The study of Philippe de Comines is chiefly remarkable fora 
striking portrait of the historian’s master, Louis XL, the most 
professional of all Monarchs. Scott’s brilliant caricature in 
Quentin Durward has warped our view of a King who, if he 
had much in him that was hard and repellent, had also a 
simplicity, an austerity, and an acute intelligence which are 
sufficiently rare in the annals of kingship. With none of the 
geniality of Henri 1V., he had the same power of going to the 
heart of a matter, the same passion for the substance and 
carelessness of the trappings of power. He was curiously 
democratic for his age, both in his treatment of the Parisians 
and in the intimate knowledge of his people which he got 
from his innumerable journeys. He was as careless as 
Machiavelli’s Ideal Prince of his methods, but his morality 
did not fall below that of his age, and there is some- 
thing heroic in his hungry fidelity to the work he had set 
himself. 


For his other subjects Mr. Whibley goes to the quiet back- 
waters of life. His study of Philemon Holland, “the Trans- 
lator-Generall” and schoolmaster of Coventry, is a model. of 
tender and sympathetic treatment. The modest scholar put 
before his countrymen in an imperishable form the master- 
pieces of classical literature. “Thus he lays claim to the 
genuine spirit of Elizabeth's reign. Thus he played hig 
part in the re-birth of England. He, too, no less than 
Drake and Raleigh, was a gentleman adventurer; he, 
too, set sail to cross unknown seas to discover mysterious 
continents.” As an appendix Mr. Whibley gives us a 
brilliant criticism on Suetonius, whom Holland trans- 
lated, and an illuminating comparison of that master of 
back-stairs history with the author of the Annals. “The 
Library of an Old Scholar” moralises upon the library 
of Drummond of Hawthornden, now enshrined in that of 
Edinburgh University. Drummond himself is a somewhat 
colourless figure, more concerned with bibliography than life; 
but he had a true love of letters, and the visit Ben Jonson 
paid him is one of the romantic episodes of literary history. 
Last comes the study of Robert Burton, Lamb’s “ fantastic 
old great man,” who was a kind of cryptic Rabelais, finding 
that gusto in his view of life from his Oxford window which 
others get from mixing in the turmoil. He was very human 
for all his pedantry; like his namesake, Sir Richard, he loved 
to go down to the bridge-foot and listen to the talk of the 
Thames bargees. In his seclusion and his introspection there 
was nothing unwholesome, and perhaps Mr. Whibley is right 
in finding in the old pedant the true adventurer in spirit, the 
crusader and the travellerin thought. With Burton the book 
might well have ended, for though the paper on Casanova is 
full of interest, the subject has no kinship with the ethers. 
We are grateful to Mr. Whibley for having taken us into the 
company of what Lady Louisa Stuart called “ old good books,” 
and for having played the part at all times of a kindly and 
well-furnished guide. 





———.. 


THE ROAD IN TUSCANY.* 

Peruaps, in the English mind, any real liking for the work 
of Mr. Maurice Hewlett may not unfairly be called an 
acquired taste. His peculiarities of idea and expression are 
striking, and by no means always agreeable: his beauties are 
often “purple patches” of a more or less exotic kind. Also, 
and in a book of this sort more than in his romances, we find 
ourselves in a world of echoes of past styles and mannerisms, 
Who is this, for instance, on Dante and the Sienese? “He gave 
them a kind of contemptuous pity: a gallant, feather-headed, 
high-flying, high-sniffing race, and altogether unlucky.” And 
this: “ Tuscan still, at the heart, you see, this large, cocksure, 
genial man; but also a rare creature—a Tuscan who knew 
himself to be so, having been taught the stern discipline of 
Harrisburgh, and much whisky.” 

It is all very well to talk of soaring “with long-pinioned 
Mr. Ruskin in warm, ethical waves of air”; and to remark 
that “the late Professor Ruskin seldom left the pulpit”; but 
who might have written this note,—at least in its style and 
tone ? “You may think it worth notice--as I do—that the 
only Gothic art which the Tuscans took, faithfully observed, 
and bettered, was sculpture”; and so on, besides other in- 
stances. So much for the venerable masters, Carlyle and 
Ruskin. We are also reminded more naturally of Walter 
Pater and John Addington Symonds. 

Mr. Hewlett takes credit to himself that in this journey 
through Tuscany, this “leisurely, sententious commentary,” 
“dictated by the logic of the roads, diverted only from its 
course by the accidents of travel, the humours of the moment, 
the freaks of memory,” and so forth, he has “always pre- 
ferred a road to a church, always a man to a masterpiece, a 
singer to his song.” This kind of ideal, which suggests 
Sterne as a literary ancestor—a remark which may also be 
justified by passages and episodes in the book, and by 
characteristic touches of style—has not been completely and 
logically carried out, a fact not greatly to be regretted. Study 
of the bodies and souls of the Tuscans, and of the purely 
physical features of their country, mountains, plains, marshes, 
rivers, and roads, does not after all take up more space in the 
book than that of the wonderful, little-known cities and 
walled villages that crown the hilltops, the wild old churches 
and cathedrals full of mediaeval mystery, where, now and 
then, the Madonnas remain to be loved and entreated over 
their original altars, masterpieces not yet “herded into” 
those museums of which Mr. Hewlett expresses the growing 
horror felt by thinking people and real travellers. He is 
amusing on the Uffizi and the Pitti. Florence, which he once 
loved so well, is now dead to him; “as more and more 
foreigners come to picnic upon the remains.” Does it ever 
strike him that on his long drives, comfortable or other- 
wise, during his sojourns in ancient towns, in primitive 
inns, in his admiration of tall brown shepherds and 
workers among the vines and olive-yards, his flirtation with 
young women of Siena and Arezzo, whom he protests 
modest and virtuous with a fervour slightly overdone—does 
it occur to him, amid all this keen enjoyment, that he, too, is 
a foreigner, picnicking in Tuscany; with a sincere love for 
Italy, indeed, and a real sentimental fancy for the Italians, 
as far as their beauty and their natural innocence are 
concerned; but with neither the will nor the power, any 
more than Stendhal, Gautier, and other such dilettante 
travellers before him, to give Italy anything worth having in 
return for the pleasure of these picnics? If Florence is dead 
at heart, as he says, then certainly Siena and the rest of the 
cities will die, and from the very same cause: the self-con- 
sciousness and all the other unhappy things that grow under 
the eyes, however admiring, of idle strangers. 

In many ways Mr. Hewlett’s book is attractive and 
delightful, and travellers in Tuscany, especially those who 
are able to avoid the railroad, will find it a great help. His 
artistic suggestiveness never fails; his ideas and conclusions, 
especially with regard to such unfamiliar places as Volterra, 
Cortona, Arezzo, and many more, seem almost invariably 
right. His advice about guide-books will touch the heart and 
mind of any traveller not quite an ordinary slave of Murray 
and Baedeker; and he is especially to be thanked for one or 
two stinging remarks on the guide-books of the late Mr. 
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Grant Allen: “ primers for the schoolroom.” It was, indeed, 
Mr. Grant Allen’s book on Florence which first showed the 
present writer, a sad revelation, what Italian travel in these 
latter days had come to be. Mr. Hewlett is, of course, 
entirely right in offering his ideal adventurer, his model 
tourist in Tuscany, The Divine Comedy as his chief com- 
panion. He has a great deal to say about Dante, and says it 
well, though dwelling after his manner—a little absurdly, to 
our taste—on “the green-eyed girl whom he loved so wildly.” 
He tells us no less than five times in a few pages that Beatrice 
had green eyes. This one fact ought to teach something to 
those yet unacquainted with Mr. Hewlett’s turn of mind and 
characteristics as a writer: it will not surprise any one who 


knows him already. 

It seems rather a waste of time and a misuse of criticism to 
point out at some length the inferiority of Petrarch, not only 
to Dante, but to all the peasant-poets of Tuscany, that land 
of natural song. Petrarch had a beauty of his own; the kind 
of beauty most valued by the educated in his own time and 
country. We must add that it appears to us not at all 
critical, but rather ludicrous, to compare a love-sonnet of 
Lorenzo's with one of the greatest of Shakespeare’s. It is 
a fault in some modern writers to treat their readers as 
ignorant people. They should write for the rank of intelli- 
gence by which they hope to be read. 

Though it is sometimes used with a certain affectation, we 
cannot but heartily admire Mr, Hewlett’s descriptive power. 
He has, it is hardly necessary to say, a wonderfully true 
feeling for colour and character in a landscape, and his word- 
pictures are frequently beautiful, whether they be general 
impressions of Italian scenery, or more detailed studies of 
some special countryside or mountain crowned with towers. 
One or two quotations will show him at his best :— 


“Italy is a grey country, flushed with green in the spring, 
dusty grey all the summer (under a pearl-grey sky), grey bleached 
to white after the winter floods; grey earth, grey tree-stems, 
grey olives, grey grass, and a blue heaven over a grey-green 
river swirling through pale sands. This is the colour of Tuscany, 
and of much of the Lombard plain, which certain painters of old 
have caught and translated.” 

The hill-towns generally have seldom been more vividly 
pictured :— 

“T shall never see Radicofani again; but it remains for ever in 
my mind’s eye as I saw it last; a pale cone of rock, wrapped deep 
ina thunder cloud. While we upon the plain walked in light 
dust, methought in Radicofani the rain was sluicing the streets. 
Impenetrable, afar off—another climate was theirs. They were 
familiar with storms; for storms were brewed before their 
thresholds. Town and rock were indistinguishable; the rain en- 
gulfed all. Town and rock are mostly indistinguishable; it is 
characteristic of the site that the buildings should lengthen the 
vantages of the ground; and yet, when you have seen many, you 
will not be able to say that you have seen twoalike. Monte- 
pulciano, with one blunt tower, climbs grandly beyond her 
mountain, and culminates the pyramid with a truncheon of dark 
red; San Miniato de’ Tedeschi clusters about hers behind grey 
walls, and then shoots up into a single tall shaft, whose mitred 
crest can be seen from Pisa. And what of Siena, the queen of 
all the hill-towns? Lovely from every side, from far off she 
seems to float over her green down like a scarf of cloud; from 
nearer in the colour of the place strikes you first: it seems pure 
rose and white, with a pearl-grey dome to give it value, and two 
towers like wings to lift it up. San Gimignano has a forest of 
square towers, all the world knows; Asciano has a beautiful 
cupola; Volterra gives a dull jut forward into the marly wastes, 
like a headland into a lumpy sea. Cortona is littered down her 
hill-side like a disused cemetery—just as the tombs at Arles, ‘dove 
Rhodano stagna,’ pied the place in Dante’s eye; Massa Maritima 
winds about hers like a spiral stair, and reaches at last a great 
square castle upon the crest. And so with all of them, alike in 
difference: Montalcino, a fringe of building upon a spur of 
Amiata; Colle hemming a shoulder of the hills with palaces and 
gateways; and then brown Barga, and then Poggibonsi, and then 
Certaldo, so ruddy and so blithe—who that has seen them can 
taii to store them in separate guest-chambers of the mind? A 
tinge of colour, a scar, a rent in the flank, a bragging tower, a 
tree like a torn flag, a loggia thrust up like a fault in the rocks, 
some infallible sign there will be, so that none can ever be 
mistook.” = 


Here, we think, is Mr. Hewlett at his best. This sort of 
thing is not disfigured, like some of his work, by flippancy 
and bad taste, by disagreeable descriptions and unpleasant 
hints and similes, the morbid, unwholesome leaven which too 
easily taints a whole book. 

Mr. Pennell’s illustrations are very interesting, and full of 
freshness and information as to little-known Tuscany. They 
are, however, as it strikes us, a good deal too dark and 


& 





heavy in effect, being reproduced from strong pencil draw- 
ings, to give a very true idea of the air, the distances, and the 
colouring of Italy. 





SONG-HUNTING IN SOMERSET.* 
“Back to the land” is a maxim which admits of interpreta-. 
tion in a musical as well as an economic sense, and there are 
few more interesting features in the recent annals of the art 
than the development and systematic prosecution of that 
branch of musical research which is concerned with the 
collection and editing of British folk-tunes. Where so many 
have distinguished themselves in this blameless quest for 
buried or forgotten treasure, it is invidious to particularise. 
The work of Mr. Frank Kidson, of Miss Lucy Broadwood 
and Mr. Fuller Maitland, and of the Rev. S. Baring-Gould 
is well known to all in this connection, while the founding 
of the Folk-Song Society and the periodical issue of 
its publication have reinforced the healthy influence which 
this movement had begun to exert on popular taste. Too 
often in the history of British music it has happened 
that executants, and even composers, have preferred to 
move on the lines of least resistance, and have indulged 
the demand of fashion or convention instead of acting 
as educators and pioneers. Here, however, the record is 
far more to their credit. Our best singers have for some 
time past included folk-songs in their recitals, and even on 
the ballad-concert platform the monopoly of “ parlour 
pathos” has been assailed, and not without success, by 
some hardy champions of native folk-song. Again, by the 
realisation in this field of Verdi's counsel, Torniamo all’ antico, 
may of our composers have been inspired to their happiest 
efforts. Sir Charles Stanford has not been content with his 
admirable and far-reaching exertions in purging the fount of 
ancient Irish melody as editor and arranger, but following the 
example of the father of the symphony, has drawn upon it 
with brillie 1t results to furnish thematic material for some 
of his most important orchestral works. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie's “ Pibroch” and Scottish Rhapsodies, and Mr. 
Hamish MacCunn’s “ Land of the Mountain and the Flood” 
and choral ballads, afford further felicitous illustrations of 
the stimulating effect of the same tendency; while, without 
mentioning other names, it is enough to say that many 
accomplished musicians are doing excellent work in the way 
of arranging old songs which have hitherto only enjoyed 
an oral currency or have maintained a silent existence 
in out-of-print collections. The movement, again, has 
derived impetus and stimulus from abroad, notably from 
the splendid Hungarian melodies presented with such 
rare skill and sympathy by Mr. Francis Korbay, and 
a spirit of rivalry and competition between the champions of 
the various national types of folk-songs has sprung up 
which, even if it leads to a certain amount of partisanship, 
must in the main be cordially welcomed by all true 
music-lovers as enlarging the boundaries of the art. 
Without entering on the dangerous task of attempting 
to form a scale of comparative excellence, it is at 
least safe to say that national traits are reflected with 
curious fidelity in national music. Magyar melodies are 
a living commentary on the saying that the Hungarian 
“amuses himself with tears.” All the dreams and fire and 
melancholy of the Western Gael are to be found in the rich 
treasure-house of Irish song. “The March of the Men of 
Harlech” betrayed Mr. Gladstone into a musical disparage- 
ment of the National Anthem, which aroused indignation at 
the moment, but from a musical point of view is entirely 
intelligible. And in spite of that lack of rhythmic variety, a 
quality in which they are vastly inferior to the Scotch or Irish 
or Hungarian folk-tunes, our English county songs have a 
serious charm, a placid beauty, a measured energy, which are 
wholly in keeping with the best traits of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
On the question of the importance of the element of 
nationality in music authorities have held different views. 
Thus it has been contended, and not without justice, when 
the cases of Hungary, Spain, Scotland, and Ireland are taken 
into account, that those countries in which national music 
counts for most have achieved least in the highest creative 
walks of the art. There are some interesting observations 





* Folk Songs from Somerset. Gathered and Edited, with Pianoforte Accom 
paniment, by Cecil J. Sharp and the Rey. Charles L, Marson, Londons 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, [5s, net.] 
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on this question in Rubinstein’s brochwre, “Music and its 
Representatives,’ published in 1892,—we quote from the 
French edition ir preference to the imperfect English 
version subsequently published. He says, in reply te the 
question of his imaginary interlocutor, “ Etes-vous pour ou 
contre la nationalité en musique ? ”— 

“Tl me semble que le caractére national du pays dans lequel 
un compositeur est né et a été élevé se reflétera toujours dans 
ses cuvres, méme s'il change de contrée et sil écrit dans 
une autre langue que Ja sienne. Haendel, Gluck, Mozart 
et bien d’autres en sont la preuve. Mais il y a une création 
nationale voulue, 4 laquelle on s’efforce 4 présent. Cette 
musique est assurément intéressante, mais elle ne peut pré- 
tendre a la sympathie universelle, n’ayant guére qu’un intérét 
ethnographique. Telle mélodie qui fait verser des larmes 
aun Finlandais peut laisser tout 4 fait froid un Espagnol. 
La méme danse qui fera tressauter d’aise les jambes d’un 
Hongrois laissera parfaitement calmes celles d’un Italien. 
Toutefois, certaines danses peuvent étre transplantées d’un 
pays dans un autre: ainsi la valse, qui a été partout acceptée. 
Mais deux nations pourront-elles jamais sentir avec une égale 
intensité la méme mélodie? Les compositeurs qui font de la 
musique nationale de parti pris doivent donc se contenter de 
Vadmiration de leurs compatriotes, souvent poussée, il est vrai, 
jusqu’a l’adoration. De tels hommages ne sont pas a dédaigner 
sans doute; ils ont leur valeur et peuvent donner toute satis- 
faction & beaucoup d’artistes.” 

But the dangers inherent in the deliberate composition of 
national music are wholly absent from the harmless pursuit 
of song-hunting described with so much gusto by Mr. 
Marson in his flamboyant preface to this interest- 
ing sheaf of Somerset songs noted down and collated 
with other versions by Mr. Cecil Sharp. As he puts it, 
“song is really communal. We do not rob the poor man 
when we take his song. It is not like buying away his ancestral 
chest or his grandmother’s teapot. Rather we enrich him 
by making him more conscious that he owns treasures, 
We exalt instead of depressing him, and for ourselves 
we gain not only something new and strange, but imper- 
ceptibly a kinder, wider, and more liberal outlook. What we 
took perhaps to be waste products, prove to be rich ores, 
and thus there is no slight advantage in song-hunting.” 
The twenty-seven songs included in the present collection are 
the firstfruits of a voyage of discovery, lasting for less than 
three weeks, in a single Somersetshire village. In all, upwards 
of ninety songs were taken down from the lips of rustic 
singers, mostly of advanced age. Not the least interesting 
feature of the collection is the number of songs which prove 
to be variants of Scottish or Border ballads,—e.g., “ Geordie ” 
and “Lord Rendal.” The poetical quality of the words 
cannot be said to be remarkable; yet now and again one 
lights on a poignant phrase like the couplet in “Sweet 
Kitty ” :— 

“ She blinded his eyes and she troubled his dreams: 
And nothing henceforward is just as it seems.” 

But the tunes are the real attraction of the book: with few 
exceptions they have a genuine melodic charm and sincerity 
of utterance which at once account for their vitality and 
justify their presentation in permanent form. Messrs, 
Marson and Sharp are to be congratulated on their enter- 
prise, and it is to be hoped that the reception accorded to 
this interesting collection will encourage them to persevere 
in their patriotic labours. 





NOVELS. 


THE COMPANY OF DEATH.* 
Mr. Coron has lit on an excellent subject for his spirited 
but somewhat lurid romance,—the ten days’ revolt of Naples 
against Spanish tyranny in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, headed by that extraordinary figure, Tommaso 
Aniello, the fisherman of Amalfi. We are afraid that, if the 
honest truth be told, to the minds of nineteen educated 
persons out of twenty the name of Masaniello suggests little 
or nothing beyond the title of an opera by Auber, already 
more than half submerged by the Wagnerian deluge. Yet 
the brief episode of Masaniello’s dictatorship might well have 
furnished the argument for a music-drama, and the irony of 
fate which links his name with the dapper Muse of Auber is 
only one degree less grotesque than that which has associated 
perhaps the greatest of Hungarian soldiers with a medicinal 








water. The romance of Masaniello’s career, again, wag 
greatly enhanced by his alleged association with one of the 
most amazing figures of his time, Salvator Rosa, that Italian 
Admirable Crichton who, unlike the famous Scotsman 
survived in his works and not inname only. The exact extent 
to which Salvator Rosa was implicated in the revolt is a 
matter of uncertainty. But there seems little doubt that he 
returned to Naples on the eve of the outbreak, during which 
he is alleged to have joined the “ Compagnia della Morte,” a 
secret society of painter bravos, headed by his old master, 
Aniello Falcone, who made it their business to exterminate 
any Spaniards they came across. There is nothing inherently 
improbable in his association with this band, for Salvator 
Rosa was a man capable de tout in every sense of the phrase, 
For the rest, he certainly painted Masaniello’s portrait and 
panegyrised him in his satire on War. 

On this basis of admitted historic fact, and the evidence 
furnished by Salvator Rosa’s antecedents, associates, and 
writings, reinforced by a study of contemporary authorities 
and a keen appreciation of the glamour of Naples and the 
fickleness and superstition of her people, Mr. Cotton has 
built up an ingenious and picturesque romance, crammed full 
of incident and excitement, chivalry and fanaticism, horror and 
sentiment. The narrator, a young German soldier of fortune 
serving in the bodyguard of the Spanish Viceroy, is gradually 
driven by the force of circumstances to cast in his lot with 
the insurgents, having accidentally befriended Salvator Rosa 
in a midnight brawl, and fallen in love with his sister 
Claudia, a strange and not altogether convincing mixture of 
virago and heroine. He is enrolled in “The Company of 
Death,” after proving his bravery in a savage duel, and 
moves in the mid-current of revolt until the sudden downfall 
of the popular idol drives him and his new friends to seek 
safety in flight. Mr. Cotton has a vivid pen, and in his por- 
traits of the principal figures he brings home by many graphic 
touches that strange union of culture and callousness, of 
refinement and savagery, which characterised the golden age 
of Italian art. Prodigal of horrors, he conciliates modern 
sentiment by representing his German hero as more sus- 
ceptible to the impulses of humanity than any of the other 
characters,—whether as hero or as German we cannot say, 
It may also be noted that von Striedbeck, in accordance 
with a convention much in vogue with modern exponents of 
the sword-and-cape school, is no genius, but a quarrelsome, 
somewhat thrasonical fighting man, always blundering into 
difficulties, and owing his extrication less to management than 
to sheer good luck. The conception of the two principal 
historical personages, Salvator Rosa and Masaniello, is 
greatly superior in impressiveness, and is carried out with 
considerable skill. A certain amount of relief is provided by 
the conversations with old Muzio the chess-player, and by the 
courtship of Claudia; but the uninterrupted succession 
of exciting scenes gives the whole a somewhat feverish 
monotony. Yet with all deductions, this is a novel of quite 
unusual promise. No one who reads it will fail to keep a 
sharp look-out for further work from the same pen. 





The Bandolero. By PaulGwynne. (A. Constable and Co. 68.) 
—We opened this book with pleasant recollections of Mr. Gwynne’s 
earlier stories, and our hopes have not been disappointed. A writer 
who takes us into a world out of the beaten track of fiction is 
always to be commended, more especially one who can write of a 
strange world with an intimacy of understanding which makes it 
as real to the reader as the life about his doors. Mr. Gwynne has 
painted for us the large sun-lit landscape of the Andalusian plains 
and the slow comedy of village life with a certainty of touch and 
a depth of colour which are entirely admirable. Indeed, we know 
no English novelist who has so plucked out the heart of rural 
Spain. But apart from merits of atmosphere and scenery, he has 
a very stirring story to tell and much excellent character-drawing. 
The Marques de Bazan, a great noble and statesman, had 
wronged and caused the death of the wife of a Captain of 
Dragoons, one of the heroes of the Carlist Wars. The husband, 
burning for revenge, takes to the Sierras, and becomes the most 
famous bandolero of his time. He kidnaps the only child of the 
Marqués, and hides the boy in a remote farm, where his own 
daughter, a child of the same age, is being brought up. The 
children grow to maturity together and naturally fall in love, 
and the bandolero, who at first passionately opposes their 





* The Company of Death. By Albert Louis Cotton, London: W. Blackwood 
end Sons, [s.} 


marriage, is at last driven to sanction it, and in the end to 
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sacrifice his life for the son of the man who had wronged him. 
We will not reveal further the details of a closely woven drama, 
but we may add that Mr. Gwynne, though he deals with the 
favourite constituents of melodrama, is always a serious novelist, 
and his characters are as carefully studied as his plot. The girl 
Petra is an exquisite figure, and her love-story is told with much 
sympathy and grace. Good, too, are the mad Marqués and the 
bandolero ; but best of all are the country people, the old farmer 
and his wife, the village priest, and the labourers on the farm. 
Though the book is in the main a record of violent passions and 
hard blows, there are certain chapters which delight us as idylls 
of a leisurely country life. Nothing could be better than the 
story of the weed-clearing days at the farm of Santa Tecla, and 
the treading of the grapes. Mr. Gwynne kas found a field in 
which he need fear no rival, and we welcome a book so full of 
freshness and vitality. 

The Other World. By Frank Frankfort Moore. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 6s.)—Mr. Frankfort Moore has given us a collection of 
six stories of the other side of life, the inexplicable invasions 
of our world by something strange and un-mortal. In most of 
the tales there is no special freshness of invention; but Mr. Moore 
is a skilful story-teller, and he adopts the right method in ghost- 
stories,—a great air of detail and matter-of-factness. When the 
idea is novel this method ensures success, and when it is old we 
have at least a readable story. “A Providential Escape” and 
“Magic in the Web of It” are ordinary tales of second-sight, and 
call for no particular comment. “The Baseless Fabric” is also a 
hackneyed idea, but the Irish setting which Mr. Moore has 
given it makes it more pleasing than most. “The Ghost of 
Barmouth Manor” is an attractive tale of two lovers, who 
are unacquainted, but forecast their meeting at a particular 
place in an old house, and are brought together eventually 
in the very situation of their dreams. In “The Strange 
Story of Northaven Priory” the author has taken the most 
terrific of all conceptions, the Black Mass, but he seems to us to 
show a poverty of fancy in his details, and our hearts beat no 
faster for his horrors. “The Blood Oranges,” on the other hand, 
has nothing supernatural about it. It is a simple tale of an 
Italian’s revenge upon an Englishman, but the scenery is so 
skilfully brought to bear upon the tragedy that the result is 
impressive. But by far the best of the stories is “ Black as He is 
Painted,’ where a matter-of-fact method is used in telling a 
really novel tale. It is a story, on the lines of Mr. Grant Allen’s 
“John Creedy,” of the civilised negro’s relapse into savagery. 
Somewhere on the West Coast of Africa Dr. Koomadhi falls in 
love with a white girl, and when she refuses him, sets to work to 
revenge himself on her husband. He has the sacred monkey- 
stone, which enables him to turn the man into a sort of ape and 
set him wandering in the tree-tops. But he loses the stone 
before his revenge is consummated, and is torn to death by an 
army of monkeys from the forest. It is a gruesome yarn, and if 
Mr. Moore has more like it in his brain, those who appreciate 
this sort of fare will be very ready to welcome them. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


NAPOLEON. 

Napoleon. By Theodore Ayrault Dodge. Vols. I. and II. 
(Gay and Bird. 32s. net.)—Colonel Dodge has postponed the 
publication of his narrative of the campaigns of Frederick the 
Great in order to embody in it new material contained in the 
official history by the German General Staff. Meanwhile he has 
busied himself with the campaigns of Napoleon, and has given us 
an instalment of his work in these two volumes. ‘They carry us 
as far as the victory of Friedland and the Peace of Tilsit. Two 
further volumes are to give the cight years between Tilsit and 
Waterloo. Itis not premature to affirm that the finished work 
will rank among the best authorities on the Napoleonic Wars. It 
was in January, 1796, when he was appointed to the command of 
the Army of Italy, that Napoleon, to the eyes of the world, began 
his career as a “Great Captain.” It wasacomplete surprise. He 
had received his commission as a Captain of Artillery less than 
four years before; stranger still, as late as the previous 
October he had been contemplating, how seriously we do 
not know, a mission to Turkey to reorganise the Sultan’s 
artillery. Yet this astonishing event was really the result 
of a well-calculated line of action. In the midst of political 
storms of no common violence he had steered his course with 
unfailing skill. Exactly at the right moment he intervened 
to secure the dominance of the party which would serve him best. 
And all along he had been studying with equal intelligence and 
industry the conditions of the military problem which France had 





to face. He had prepared plans of campaign, of which a great 

military authority said that they must have come from a lunatic 
asylum, but which commended themselves to the sagacity of 
Carnot. “He was a dreamer,” as Colonel Dodge well remarks, 
“but his dreams were full of reality and peopled with facts.” 
On the field of battle he had the rapid intuitions, the glance 
quick as lightning, which characterise the great general ; but his 
success was no isolated fact; it was linked by a chain of causa- 
tion with long processes of preparation. Our author seldom turns 
aside from his military narrative to speak of his hero’s personal 
life; but on this occasion he makes an exception. The new 
general immediately brought his courtship of Josephine de 
Beauharnais to a successful end. “My sword is at my side,” 
he said, “and with it I will go far.” ‘The owner of the sword 
thought it time to marry, and she could not choose but believe 
and obey him. Others were more sceptical, among them her 
notary, who remonstrated against his client’s marrying a man 
who “had nothing but his cloak and his sword.” Bonaparte 
heard the remark, but said nothing. . Hight years later, on the 
eve of his Coronation, he showed the notary the Imperial mantle 
with the bees in gold and the sword of Charlemagne, with the 
words: “ There, Sir, are the cloak and the sword.” On March 27th 
Bonaparte assumed the command of the Army of Italy at Nice; 
before the end of April he had beaten first the Austrians, and 
then the Piedmontese. Piedmont was glad to accept a 
humiliating peace; Austria held out for some ten months 
more, and then accepted the Treaty of Campo Formio. This 
settlement was a masterpiece of diplomacy. The French situa- 
tion was not as favourable as it looked, and that Bonaparte was 
able to dictate terms of peace—they were made, indeed, ex- 
ceptionally easy to the vanquished—was a great stroke of “ brag.’ 
After the Italian victory came two years nominally occupied with 
preparations for the invasion of England,—a scheme in which 
Bonaparte had no real faith. In May, 1798, he started for 
Egypt. It is impossible not to regret the course of events which 
thus took him away from the scene where he would have met an 
antagonist “worthy of his steel.” In 1799 Suvéroff descended 
upon Italy, and achieved a marvellous series of successes, culmi- 
nating in the great victory of Novi. He showed his superiority 
over Bonaparte’s best lieutenants ; but, we can but speculate, how 
would he have fared with the great chief himself? Their strategy 
was alike, yet different. Bonaparte always made it his rule to 
attack with superior forces ; Suvéroff was indifferent to numbers, 
as long as he could attack before the adversary expected him. Of 
all the military questions that must remain for ever unanswered, 
this is, perhaps, the most tantalisingly interesting. This 
necessarily brief and imperfect notice does not reach beyond the 
first of Colonel Dodge’s two volumes ; the second begins with Bona- 
parte’s landing at Fréjus. Austerlitz, Jena, and Eylau—the last 
significant of the fact that Napoleon was teaching his antagonists 
how to fight—are the chief events in it. Colonel Dodge, with his 
carefully drawn plans and lucid narrative, helps his readers to 
understand the strategy of these marvellous campaigns, the tactics 
of these hard-fought fields. We look forward with lively interest 
to the volumes to come and shall hope to review at length the 
completed work. 








THE SIKHS. 

The Sikhs. By General Sir John J. H. Gordon, K.C.B. (W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is a pleasant, informing, but not 
historically pedantic book, which seems to have been suggested 
to its author by the Coronation of the King in London, when, as 
the author says, “no visitors received a heartier welcome than 
the soldiers who so well represented the Indian army.” Among 
such visitors, the first in popular favour were, naturally enough, 
the Sikhs, the descendants and representatives of the men who 
before the Indian Mutiny gave the garrison of India more 
trouble than any other of its native tribes, but during the course 
of that crisis rendered the highest service to the cause of British 
supremacy. ‘The story of the Sikhs, of their origin, of the 
foundation of their military Monarchy, of its inevitable fall, and 
of their subsequent loyalty to their conquerors, is a tolerably 
familiar one. But General Gordon, who has served with the 
Sikhs, and has taken “personal notes,” is able by means of these 
to strengthen and freshen the old histories of Malcolm and 
others. His narrative of the rise of the great Sikh hero, Ranjit 
Singh, is very well and enthusiastically written. A handier 
manual of this interesting subject has not yet been produced. 








A CORNER OF ARCADY. 
A Corner of Arcady. By Francis A. Knight. With Illus- 








trations by the Author and his Friends. (J. M. Dent and Co. 
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7s. 6d. net.)—This is a pleasant, well-written, and entertaining 
contribution to our vast and ever-increasing country literature. 
There is a touch of sadness in the first chapter, where the “old 
Dominie : a worn-out schoolmaster” describes the little country 
place, “the lodge in the wilderness,” where he has chosen to 
retire and end his days. But soon the cheerfulness, contentment, 
and natural humour of the writer appear when he describes the 
building of his house, the comments of the villagers, the pleasures 
of garden-making in “ Arcady,” a hill district less than ten miles 
from the sea, in a dry and thirsty land and a wild country. Mr. 
Knight is an amateur naturalist, and a man to enjoy leisure to the 
utmost. His wife is the “ gardener-in-chief.” We hear also some- 
thing of “ Atalanta,” the daughter, and ‘Norah,’ the dog. Weare 
told also what birds frequent the garden; what old pupils say when 
they come and pay a visit; how the village blacksmith poaches 
pheasants ; what is the best way of taking wasps’ nests; and how 
the mice eat the crocus-bulbs. It is a great medley, and only 
describes simple country things, but with an unegotistic personal 
note and an attractive charm of style that are rare. Our readers 
will know the sort of book from what we have already said. It 
is a good one of its kind, and will certainly be read with pleasure 
by those whose tastes incline in that direction. Portions of the 
chapters have already appeared in the Daily News. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
teserved for review in other forms. ] 








Vinisius to Nigra : a Fourth-Century Christian Letter. Deciphered 
&c., by E. W. B. Nicholson. (H. Frowde. 1s. net.)—Mr. Nichol- 
son has expended a world of pains on deciphering this document, 
a leaden tablet found at Bath near the King’s bath. The result 
obtained is but little for the obverse inscription, but gives a 
meaning for the reverse. It runs thus :—“ Christ’s enemy | has 
Sent Bibiconius from Viviconium that | ye may take (him) in the 
sheep-fold, although a dog | of Arius. Do thou pray Christ for 
light | xPs | A(p)uleius carries these sheets.” The photograph 
of the tablet has a most unpromising look, and we greatly admire 
Mr. Nicholson’s ingenuity. But his speculations about the 
persons concerned are scarcely relevant. He thinks that the 
tablet was dropped into the spring “as an offering to the spirit 
or spirits who were supposed to supply the healing water.” 
That may be; but when he suggests that the Christian woman, 
Nigra, may have dropped it in herself he is travelling out of his 
province as an antiquarian. Let us hope that she had learnt 
better things. 





A Layman’s Life in the Days of the Tractarian Movement. (Parker 
and Co. 4s. net.)—Mr. John E. Acland has written a memoir of 
his father, Arthur Acland, who late in life, on succession to a 
relative’s property, assumed the name of Troyte. His was a life 
of inward devotion and outward activity in all good works that 
came to his hand to do. His thoughts and the manner of his 
life were profoundly influenced by the Oxford Movement. He 
was born in 1811, and came up to Oxford in the year after J. H. 
Newman was appointed to the vicarage of St. Mary. To the day 
of his death these associations had a strong hold upon him; but he 
never lost his independence; there were many things in the 
Movement that disturbed him. In 1839 he wrote: “I am quite 
sure the Oxford Party must be avoided.” He recognised the 
strong attraction that it exercised,and he saw it from a point of 
view not commonly occupied at the time,—that it did not tend to 
real unity. The chief interest of the volume, however, lies in 
its pictures, drawn with tact and discretion, of a singularly 
noble life. 


School Education. By Charlotte M. Mason. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—“ To offer some suggestions towards 
a curriculum for boys and girls under twelve” (“under fourteen ” 
we find when the actual curriculum is reached) is the object 
of this book. But with these suggestions are joined some 
very good exposition of principles which should underlie educa. 
tion generally. Miss Mason, indeed, goes to the root of things; 
she discusses the relation between parents and children, between 
teachers and pupils ; writes about freedom, about the “ rights of 
children as persons,” and other things which are really funda- 
mental. Then, after discussing various educational systems, she 
comes to such subjects as physical training and religious educa- 
tion. (It is a wise saying that “children are formalists by nature.”) 
Then in chap. 20 we get to the curriculum itself; this occupies 
between thirty and forty pages only. As a matter of fact, 
any one who has completely assimilated the two hundred and 





fourteen that precede it should be ready to construct a curricu- 
lum for himself. In the appendices are actual specimens of work 
by pupils. There is the work of “P. Q.,” for instance, “ aged 
twelve, Class III.,” who takes up a long list of subjects, among 
which are French, German, and Latin, History (English, French, 
Roman), Botany, Physiology, Natural History, the usual English 
subjects, and Euclid. The papers seem surprisingly good, but 
the Latin is below par, and suggests suspicion as to the teaching. — 
“Somnimus totus noctes ” we find. Now somnimus for “dormi- 
mus” is pardonable, and totus may be a misprint. But when we 
read that this sentence “illustrates that the object is in the 
accusative in Latin,’ we should like to know how “P. Q.” was 
taught. With this volume may be mentioned The Infant 
School, by J. Gunn, D.Sc. (Nelson and Sons, 3s. 6d.), a very com- 
plete study of the subject, which the author views historically, 
philosophically, and practically. This is a book which will well 
repay careful study. 





Saint Peter Fourier. By L. Pingaud. Translated by C. W. W, 
(Duckworth and Co. 3s.)—Peter Fourier was a very admirable 
person, to whose virtues his biographer does full justice, though 
he sometimes fails, we think, to guide his pen with discretion. But 
the Sairt’s chief title to distinction lies in his services to education, 
services not rendered without much difficulty and the overcoming of 
many obstacles in his days (1565-1640). He founded the Congrega- 
tion de Notre Dame, the principle of the institution being the teach- 
ing of girls bynuns. One great difficulty came from without. Why, 
said many, should the cloistered nun come forth to teach? Is 
this not to forsake her vocation? And the nuns themselves were 
sometimes unreasonable. Fourier had to reprove some of them 
for practising austerities which interfered with their efficiency as 
teachers. His work suffered an eclipse, but has of late years 
been revived. His own part was always marked by good sense, a 
quality which was eminently characteristic of him. What could 
be better than the following ? — 

“Tf any child of the so-called reformed religion should be found 
amongst the others in our schools, treat her kindly, do not permit 
the others to molest her by making any unpleasantness. Do not 
ask her openly to forsake her error, and do not speak to her 
against her religion. Above all, impress these things upon her 
mind, that children owe, to their parents great love and respect, 
and to God, love and obedience to His Commandments. There is 
nothing in this to hurt or estrange her poor heart. If she learns 
well you could praise her diligence, and give her in reward 
(instead of a holy picture) a sheet of gilt paper, or a pretty per 
or something of the sort that she could not disdain.” 


Reflections upon the Cause of Crime in the United States. By 
Frederick Bausman.—Mr. Bausman reprints, with additions from 
the American Law Review, a very plain-spoken criticism on popu- 
lar habits of thought in the United States. That there is in 
that country a frightful amount of crimes of violence is con- 
ceded on all hands. Mr. Bausman finds some of the causes in a 
foolish sentimental sympathy with criminals, in the reluctance of 
juries to convict, and the readiness of the Courts to allow pleas 
for delay and technical objections. The grim jest of the French 
criminal who, having murdered his parents, claimed mercy 
because he was an orphan, has been almost translated into fact. 
Some brute who had murdered his wife was pardoned on the 
petition of his daughter. His death would have made her an 
orphan! A less dangerous, but even more silly, exhibition of 
maudlin sentiment was allowing a criminal condemned to lifelong 
imprisonment to spend Christmas with his family! We do not 
care to dwell on the subject, but Mr. Bausman gives his country- 
men very good reasons for seeing that it is high time to change 
their ways. 


Sermons from Browning. By F. Ealand, M.A. (S. C. Brown 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Ealand has republished, with the 
addition of two more recent essays, four “ sermon-lectures ” which 
he gave to the world some twelve years ago. The new subjects 
are “Saul” and “A Death in the Desert,” treated in chap. 5, and 
“ Ferishtah’s Fancies” in chap. 6. From the latter we may quote 
a few lines in which Mr. Ealand sums up Browning’s philosophy 
of this life and the life to be: ‘“‘ Here is the same robust optimism, 
the same determination to justify the ways of God to man, the 
firm faith with doubt kept quiet beneath its feet, the persistent 
exaltation of love above knowledge; the sturdy defence of the 
heart against the head if need be; the continual protest against 
the isolation and the maiming of individual life.” We do not 
think that the matter could be better put. 


Revised Versions. By V. E. X. (William J. Hay, Edinburgh.)—- 


“V.E. X’s” verses are not goodenough. Some fluency they have, 
but occasionally they halt; some point they have, but now and 
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then they are dull. The best thing in the book is a quotation in 
prose, describing the methods of a certain person whom it would 
be more prudent not to name, but who claims that he is another 
Elijah. “The difference between the first Elijah and the new is 
that the first was fed by ravens, the latter by gulls.” 

Beautiful and Rare Trees and Plants. By the Earl Annesley. 
(G. Newnes. 42s. net.)—Lord Annesley gives us in this volume 
photographs of excellent quality, representing some seventy trees 
and shrubs which are to be seen in the garden of Castlewellan. 
He adds particulars of country of origin and general appearance. 
The details as to origin are peculiarly interesting. We owe a 
great part of these beautiful additions to our horticulture to Japan. 
That country contributes about twenty. Fiom North America, 
chiefly California, come fifteen; from South America five ; from 
Australasia twelve, almost all being natives of New Zealand. 
The remainder have scattered places of origin, some being the 
result of horticultural ingenuity. The most remarkable of the 
plants described, though not the most desirable, is Rhus 
Toxicodendron, or poison-ivy, a very dangerous occupant of any 
spot to which general access may be had. 


Otia: Poems, Essays, and Reviews. By Armine Thomas Kent, 
Edited by Harold Hodge. With Memoir by A. A. Baumann. 
(J. Lane. 5s, net.)—Mr. Hodge has published here some thirty 
essays, mostly from the Saturday Review, and about twenty 
poems written between 1881 and the author’s lamented death in 
1903. Among the essays, the best, we think, are those which deal 
with the technique of literature. Of the poems, we should place 
first the sonnet to the memory of Lord Beaconsfield, where the 
form leaves very little to be desired (p. 194). 


Borough Seals of the Gothic Period. By Gale Pedrick. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 21s. net.)—After an introductory chapter on the 
nature, use, significance, &c., of corporate seals, we have an alpha- 
betical list of cities and boroughs possessing them; this is followed 
by a series of very well executed illustrations. 


Of annual volumes of various kinds, all interesting and useful 
in their way, we have to mention the following :—Lodge’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage of the British Empire 
(Kelly’s Directories, 31s. 6d.), now published for the seventy-fourth 
time. Its first appearance was ten years before the accession of 
Queen Victoria. Since then the book has grown and developed in 
many ways. A recent change has been to give the same particulars 
about the families of Baronets as about the families of Peers, This 
is logical. Hereditary honours carry with them a certain distinc- 
tion to the kindred of those who hold them.——The Church Direc- 
tory and Almanac (Nisbet and Co., 2s. net) gives the information, 
statistical and other, which it supplies in a very accessible shape 
and at a very moderate price. Other matters of current interest 
have been added.——The Public Schools Year-Book (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co., 2s. 6d.) is in its sixteenth year. It gives details 
of public schools, grammar schools, &c. Admission to the list is 
limited, as a rule, to “such Public Schools as are connected with 
the Headmasters’ Conference.” We acknowledge the difficulty 
of devising an effective test. But we doubt whether this is quite 
defensible. King Edward and Queen Elizabeth Foundations 
have a certain right to be included.——The New Zealand Oficial 
Year-Book (Eyre and Spottiswoode) is full of interest. The 
Colony is bold in experiment, and it will repay any observer who 
may care to note the results. Clubs. Edited by E. C. Austen- 
Leigh, M.A. (Spottiswoode and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Three thousand 
and ninety-seven clubs are mentioned, of which 1,141 are golf 
clubs, 





Scuoot-Booxs.—The State of England in 1685, by H. Clement 
Notcutt, B.A. (Blackie and Son, 2s.), is an annotated edition of the 
“Third Chapter of Macaulay’s History.” Macaulay collected his 
materials with unsparing industry, and the opportunities for 
annotation are correspondingly numerous.——From the same 
publishers we have in “ Blackie’s Little French Classics” 
Legouvé’s Jacques L’Avengle and P. Mérimée’s L’Enlévement de la 


Redoute, Edited by W. O. Brigstocke; Recits de Guerre, by Paul | 


Bourget, same Editor; La Derniére Classe, fc. by Alphonse 
Daudet, Edited by H. W. Preston; and Oriental Scenes, by Gérard 
de Nerval, Edited by H. H. Horton. Here we have a number of 
well-chosen pieces, with help that seems, as far as we have had an 
opportunity of judging, judiciously ‘given, Some kind of gradua- 
tion in respect of difficulty would be useful. Mérimée’s French is, 
for instance, very easy to understand.—Stories from Natural 
History. By Richard Wagner. Translated by G.S. (Macmillan 
and Co. 1s. 6d.)——The Elements of Trigonometry. By S. L. 
Loney, (Cambridge University Press. 33. 6d.) 


| 


| 














New Epirions.—In the “ Red-Letter Shakespeare,” a very neat. 
looking edition (Blackie and Son, 1s. & 1s. 6d.), we have The Tempest, 
with Introduction, &c.— The Poetical Works of Sir Lewis Morris 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 7s. 6d.) have reached a “ sixteenth 
thousand.”——From Messrs. Blackie and Son we have received 
three reprints representing very different types of fiction. These 
are The Swiss Family Robinson, Translated from the German of 
M. Wiss, Illustrated by A. A. Dixon (2s.)—on the whole, the 
most successful imitation of the original “ Robinson” ever done— 
The Mill on the Floss, by George Eliot, Illustrated by T. H. Robin. 
son (2s. 6d.); and Tom Burke of “ Ours,” Illustrated by William 
Rainey (2s. 6d.) From Messrs. Routledge we have received 
three volumes (1s. 6d. each net) of Poets of the Nineteenth Century, 
Edited by Alfred H. Miles, a well-chosen anthology. 
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LIBERTY’S WINTER SALE. 


LAS T DAY S& 
AT 
BARGAINS. 





FINAL 
Inventors and Makers of Regent &St. 
LIBERTY & CO. (artistic Wares & Pabries ) LONDON. 


OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 








EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, £c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,800,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ITALIAN WINES AND OLIVE OIL. 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 





“SVINCIGLIATA.”—A pure Italian Burgundy of good body and bouquet—an 
ideal dinner wine at a moderate price. Sold in cases of 28 litre flasks at 
45s. per case, delivered free London and suburbs. Sample flask, post- 
free, 2s. 


PURE OLIVE OIL.—We have received a large consignment of absolutely 
pure oil, which we are selling at 8s. 6d. per tin, containing 1} gallons, or 
per case of 8 tins at 60s., both carriage paid London and suburbs, 


For further particulars apply to the Agents :— 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, Ltd.,34 Leadenhall St., E.C. 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 
GLOVES. pag eg han for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, WieaMore Street, W. 





Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
tinish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons, 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
is. 11d., post-free.) 











THIS DAY and until 28th inst. 
HAMPTON §S 


ARE HOLDING THEIR GREAT ANNUAL SALE OF FURNITUBE, 

CARPETS, CURTAINS, LINENS, CHINA, GLASS, IRONMONGERY, 

AND EVERY OTHER DESCRIPTION OF HOUSE FURNISHINGS OF 
THE HIGHEST CLASS AT 


CLEARANCE 
REDUCTIONS 


Write to-day fora copy of the Iiiustrated Clearance 
Catalogue G.A. 215, sent Post Free. 


| PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


+__<@—_— 
Adkin (J. H. K.), The Woman Stealers, cr 8VO ....ssseseeeee .+(Isbister) 4 
Beavan (A. H:), Birds I have Known, cr 8V0........s.cs.ssesesessseeeeeres (Unwin) 5/0 


Beldam (G. W.) and Vaile (P. A.), Great Lawn Tennis Players, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 12/6 
Benson (E. F.), An Act in a Backwater, Cr 8VO  .....cccssseseeeees Heinemann) 4 
Blacket ‘3 }, Not Left without Witness, cr 8vo ... ... (E, Stock) net 6/ 
Burroughs (J.), Far and Near, cr 8Vv0 ...........04 . 
Carman (B.), The Friendship of Art, cr 8V0........ccseceeseeeeeeenees (J. Murray) 6/0 
Gotteriil (Cc). The Me a and the Scales, er 8v0..... ne: 
Cross (V.), The Religion of Evelyn Hastings, cr BVO ws. 
Dawson (W. E.), Ship Surgeon’s Pocket-Book, 12mo 
Diehl (A, M.), The Temptation of Anthony, cr 8vo .... ae 9 
Fenwick (E.), Victor, the Chorister, cr 8vo "" (Gkeffington 2/6 
Fenwick (E. H.), Handbook of Clinical Electric Light Gystosco y, 8vo 
(Churchill) net 18/0 
aos As py enn is ciiceb eh cdevendacescencece vevtabonateonvecveee (Constable) 6/0 
o Ae hy of, cr 8vo... aspislcogaseocae (Bailliére) net 3/6 
rom ¢ ), What I have ti een while Fishing, 8vo ...(P. Geen) net 7/6 
Gosse (E.), French Profiles, cr 80 ........ece00seee ..(Heinemann) 7/6 
Griffith ( ay A Mayfair A wpe yw cr 8vo .... 
Harcourt (F. C. V. Vv, Bolts and Bars: a Novel, ‘cr 8v0 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XV., 8vo . 
Hawkins (L. W.), Book-keeping, Double Entry, cr 8vo0_.... 
Heilprin (A.), The Tower of Pelée, 4to ...... (Lippincott) net 15/0 
Henderson te R.), Modern Methods of Charity, 8vo.. ee chet net 15/0 
Henderson (H. F.), Religious Controversies of Scotland (T. & , me net 4/6 
Hume (M.), Spanish Influence on English ee er 8vo . (Nash) 7/6 
Tles (S. M.), The School of Life, cr 8vo ........... S ; Stock) 6/0 
Jackson (W.8.), Helen of Troy: a Novel, er 8v ..(Lane) 6/0 
Keyser 4A E.), A List of Norman Tympana and Lintels, 4t Stock) net 21/0 
King (H. C.), Personal and Ideal Elements in Education...(Muacmillan) net 6/6 
Lang (H.), German-English Dictionary of Terms Used in Medicine, 8vo 
(Churchill) net 15/0 
Macfadden (M.), Physical Culture for Babes ...(Physical Culture Co.) net 4/6 



















Mackintosh (J.), The Roman Law of Sale, &., 8VO ........0000 (T. & T. Clark) 10/6 
Macphail (A.), ‘ssays in Puritanism, cr 8vo .. sha vue uninniedniganniad ae 6/0 

Michaelis (K.), The Child Andrea, cr 8V0 .........cccsseeeeeeee ....(Duckworth) 3/6 
Mitchell (J. M.), The Great Religions of India, cr 8vo ...(Oliphant) net 5/0 
Phillpotts (E.). The Secret Woman, Cr 8V0  ......,.sssececeseeeeceesess er aso eo 
Porritt (N.), Religion and Health, er 8vo . .(Skeffington) 3/6 
Porter (G. 8.), Freckles, CF 8V0-....s.csececsecscesseccecesses ses sovsesceeses (J. Murray) 6/0 
Porter (Mrs. H.), The Secret of a Great Influence, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 3/0 
Purchase (E. J.), The Pathway of the Tempted, cr 8vo- ......... (Skeffington) 3/6 
Robinson FF) ‘ollege and Ordination Addresses, cr 8vo.. a net 3/6 
Rothera (C. L.), The Licensing Act, 1904, 8vo ..... ordan) net 3/6 


Smith (E. S.), The Mountains, 8vo ............... "(Hodder rs Stoughton) 7/6 
Sterling (A.), A Belle of the Fifties, 8vo ... .(Heinemann) net 10/6 
Stoddard (C. W.), The Island of Tranquil Delights (Chatto & Windus) net 6/0 
Street (G. S.), Books and Things, cr 8vo... ...(Duckworth) 6/0 
Taylor (M. I.), The Rebellion of the Princess, cr BVO... ..(Isbister) 6/0 
Tenney (C. D.), Na go of Asia, 4to ...... (Macmillan) net 4/0 
Thorp (W.), John N odes, a Yorkshire Painter, 1809- 1842 (Bemrose net 10/6 
Thurston (EK. T.), The Apple of Eden: a Nov el, cr 8vo...(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Treves (Sir F.), The Other Side of the Lantern, DUD dinccsvssneas (Cassell) net 12/0 
Vinogradoff ( ), The Growth of the Manor, 8vo .... (Sonnenschein) 10/6 
Walker (C. F.), The Doll’s Dance, cr 8V0 ..........ce00 06 ...(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Wateon (E. RB. ), Shadow and Substance, cr 8vo .. anes nner net 3/6 
Whishaw (F. ‘s dD ROSOPUROT, CF BVO ccccicecccvssecesecsseses a Long) 6/0 
Winter (Mrs. J. S.), Love and Twenty, cr 8vo .. a 6/0 
Wood (I. F.), The Spirit of God in Biblical Litera ture, cr 8v0 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
WeRCAARn (GD, Three DUO, CE EVO oicyese sce scascdccsqesecgoscnesneassercane (Unwin) 6/0 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to undertake the duties of 
TRUSTEE “* EXECUTOR. 


A.D, 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL mes 


WORKMEN’ ; 
ACCIDENT N’S COMPENSATION 


BURGLARY. 
Assse. Oorpn., Ld. 





MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


— 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT | Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE. General Manager—F, Norie-Miuer, J.P. 


vu Cc oO 


For improving 
the Cooking 
you cannot 
improve upon 


LE M CG O 


“ Beef in most concentrated form.” 


5 Distinguished from all others by 
E PPS Ss s COCOA its invigorating nutritious qualities 
The Ortyinal Cocoa. and its delicious flavour. 


Containi it does all th 
EPPS’S COCOA aitstcnce of the Cocoa Nib, t 


And a Spetiality. maintains its leading position as 


the best form of Cocoa for 
EPPS’S COCOA 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lto. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON; EO, 


Capital—5Si Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman. 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. oe -Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.Q,, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 

Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq 


Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Sq. 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis bohegs ot Buxton, Esq. er My een Walter Rothschild, M.p, 
John Cator, E: Colin Smith, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cevendish, Esq., M.P. Bite Hon, Lord Stalbridge. 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,’ G.C.M.G., | Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 


-B. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death. Duties, 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 








DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF 


ASSURANCE. 


Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 
Prospectus. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wittram Street, E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquarzE, EDINBURGH, 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King, 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 





In Chaps and Chilblains 
VINOLIA CREAM 
Affords Instant Relief. 

1s. 14d. and 1s. 9d. per box. 

ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 
NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS... More than £12,400,000 
PROVIDENT _The Profits are divided ev. five years solely 

amongst the Assured, Already divided, 26,160,000. 


INSTITUTION Pw pay erm tec ae et at oh oe 
FOR MUTUAL vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 








No. 48 GrackcHurce STRERT, Lonpoy, B.C. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 








ASSURANCES may be effected in this 
Society by Membersof the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 


Educational Institutions. Thesuperior . The 16th Division of Profits will 


vitality of the classes to which the take place as at April 30th, 1905. 
Society’s Business is restricted has 





lavgely —— profits divisible 25 PALL M ALL, S.W. 
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IDEFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the position of HEAD- 
MASTER at this School. 

The Stipend is £40 per annum and a capitation grant of not less than £3 for 
each boy, with good house, school, garden, and play field (which are well 
situate within an easy distance from the town), free of rent, rates, and taxes. 

The Governors make an Annual Grant of £40 for an Assistant-Master, ¢nd 
the County-Council have recently voted a sum of £50 toward the increased 
remuneration of the teaching staff. : 

Under the Scheme for the management of the School the Head-Master is 
required to educate (free) six boys on the foundation. s 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, University or other, accompanied 
by not more than fouf recent testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned (from 
whens any particulars may be obtained) on or before the 13th day of February 
next. 

The gentleman appointed will be required to enter on his duties at the 
commencément of the Summer term. 

, T. A. FOGATY, Clerk. 


Dated 18th January, 1905. 


es SURVEYORS INSTITUTION, 
12 GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


The COUNCEL REQUIRE a SECRETARY, and invite applications for the 
office from Candidates between the ages of 28 and 40. Preference will be given 
to Candidates with a University Degree, or who have had other equivalent 
training. 

Salary to commence at £600 per annum. 

Information as to the duties, and forms of application, can be obtained 
from the Honorary Secretary, PERCIVALL CURREY, 37 Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Formal maplenttins, by letter only, are to be sent in, on or before 
February 15th, 1905, addressed to PERCIVALL CURREY, Esq., Honorary 
Secretary to The Surveyors’ ‘Institution, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., 
endorsed ‘‘ Application for Secretaryship.” 

Testimonials must be recent, and not more than four will be received from 
any Applicant. 

‘anvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointinent. 


ISTORIAN.—WANTED, a young Graduate (1st or 2nd 

Class in Honour School of History) to assist in Revising an Important 

Work of Reference under the direction of its Editors. A good Efglish style, 

and a knowledge of French and German essential.—Apply, stating quali- 

— wo . K.,” Box 51, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ondon, W.C. 


A ft er by COUNTRY RECTOR with small income 
and much spare time, SECRETARY WORK for School or Institu- 
tion, &c., or would do copying.—‘‘ N. 930,” Shelley’s, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


‘oy LET, a SET of THREE ROOMS in LADIES’ RESI- 
DENTIAL CHAMBERS, YORK STREET, W. 
Apply LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 


MEDICAL MAN of experience WISHES to KNOW 

of any PLACE in the SOUTH of ENGLAND, in town or country, 
where he could settle to PRACTISE his PROFESSION with advantage.— 
Address, ‘‘M.A., M.D.,” Box 50, The Spectator, 1 Wehington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


EW BIRKLANDS.—Miss COX and Miss SMITH 
BEG to ANNOUNCE the REMOVAL of their School after Easter, 
1905, from Birklands, Highgate, to NEW HOUSE PARK, a fine, modern 
country house, 1} miles from’St. Albans, Herts. NEW BIRKLANDS stands 
in an open bYacing situation, on gravel soil, in its gwn grounds of about 
S5acrés, finely timbered, and comprising excellent hockéy and cricket grounds, 
tennis courts, 9-hole golf course, and beautiful pleasure gardens, meadow and 
park land. London Masters will continue to atterd the School as hitherto, 
and the girls will be frequently escorted to town, for sightseeing, concerts, &c. 
St. Albans is 20 miles from London (St. Pancras), and is reached by an exeel- 
lent and frequent train service within half an hour. It is also within easy 
motoring distance of town. 


T-COL, STEWART RECOMMENDS his late 

TUTOR, who has been Preparing his two Sons for Public School; 

has had considerable experience with delicate and backward boys, and has 

travelled; athlete, linguist.—Address, Box 53, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HE WIDOW of a PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMAN 
DESIRES to RECEIVE into her comfortable home in Cambridge a 
LADY as “‘paying guest’’; or she would receive a Gentleman and Lady. 
Her house is sunny and central. Highest references given and required,— 
Address, Box 52, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Streét, Strand, London, W.C. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing- 

field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the 

Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L,A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

die DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 

Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 

house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 


MARGARET'S, OATLANDS PARK, WEYBRIDGE. 

e —Good School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Patrons: The Arch- 

= of Canterbury, &c, First-class Education; Foreign Mistresses; indi- 

vidual attention; Day Pupils and Boarders received.—Head-Mistress, Miss 
W. D. ALCOCK (Camb. Teachers’ Honours Diploma), 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four aeres of ground; good modern education ; 
excellent Professors. Games—tennis, hockey, &c.—Thornleigh, Sydenham 
Hill, Kent. Principals—Miss E. BATTY and Miss WHARF. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident 
trained nurse. Llustrated Prospectus on application, 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 

pals: C. E, RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 
























































T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Lan; 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to m 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to syecielion in Languages, 


History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora University career. Fees 
from 100 gns. per annum. SCHOOL: REOPENS JANUARY 18th. 
PrincipaL: Migs LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


OUTHPORI PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N.  Princi — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 G masta Ts. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. O jects—To. train Eduthited 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. lJ branches and systems 
taught, including Outdeor Games, Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
with Dig Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick ursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 








with Diplomas, awarded to ful Schools and Colleges 
oupeiee ith qualified teache 

: EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in oo Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References pérmitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwith, Rt. Hon. H. J. Glad’tone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Anatomy, Physi- 


ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


Ces OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
G@IRLs, Ltd. 


Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Cduncil—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others,” 


2, 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


(Late of Girt yo Nanay nae ar Be Pa ck = ota Tstpos) 
uate of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medisval and Modern Languages S). 
PRIVATE OMN IBOS daily from Moseley. _ “ 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 

TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 19th. 

Lm senna &c., can be obtaihed from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripgs) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and ucate. 
House situated in higbest dnd healthiest position Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music,\Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Ilustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The com 

forts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind 
in a sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
French and German a speciality. Large grounds. High and healthy position. 


XETER HIGH SCHOOL.—Recognised by Board of 
Education as Training College, within easy reach of moors and sea; 
games; playing field; special attention to physical og BOARDING 
HOUSE Licensed by Governors. House Mistress, Miss MOORE (from the 
High House, Winchester). House fees from 40 guineas. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 

A FOUNDER'S SGHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1905. 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

poe R year.—For particulars apply to Miss WRAITH, Roedean Sehool, 
righton, 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Forign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 
RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advautages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GABB and Miss HALL. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Education for Girls on Modern 

Principles.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUABY 18th, 1905. 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 


Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for gumes. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 












































RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy looney lnage grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—P¥incipals, 
Miss BOYCO an iss TARVER. 


ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK. 

STONE, DORSET.—A high-elass Ladies’ School under the management 

of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 

LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 

Training College for Teachers in CoMeges for Women, and in Sécondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year iuclusive). Prospectus on application, 
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> UEEN’S COLLEGE (FOR LAD EEA FT OF Oh AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
: 43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. CIRENCESTER. - 

Visitor—The Right Rev. the Lord BISHOP OF LONDON. Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Priucipal—The Rev. Canon G. C. BELL, M.A. Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 


LENT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, JANUARY 19ru. 

Pupils enter at fourteen for the Course. Fees 8 to 10 guineas a Term. 
Separate Lectures may be taken, and Private Lessons in Music, Singing, 
Elocution. 

Boarders received by Miss WOOD, 41 Harley Street, W. 

For Prospectus apply to Miss CROUDACE, Lady Resident, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. G. LUARD. 
The SCHOOL REOPENS TUESDAY JANUARY, 171a. 
This is for Girls under fourteen. Little Boys received up to nine years old. 
—Apply to Miss CROUDACE, Queen’s College. 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. : 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 

official and elected, of the pieces of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 

4 


L. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 

Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
only, 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
‘Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer : 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and twoof £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


T BEES, CUMBERLAN D.— 

An EXAMINATION for about TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (reducing fees 
in some cases to £9 a year) will be held at St. Bees, London, and other Centres 
on March 23rd and 24th. St. Bees is an Klizabethan Grammar School, recently 
reconstructed as a First-Grade Public School. Splendid climate; fine bu.ld- 
ings; very valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities. Highest fee for 
Board and Tuition, £52 per annum.—Apply, Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, M.A., 
Head-Master. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘lennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘'eacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1905. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Also Scholarships 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ASM OLA St SCHOO L— 
FIRST-GRADE SCHOOL with Classical and Science sides, French 

and German on direct method. High position within view of the sea. Bracing 
air. Examined by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Entrance Scholarship 
of £30a year, Seven leaving Exhibitions to University. Good cricket field; 
studies and cubicles; chemical laboratory; swimming bath, workshop, 
gymnasium, sanatorium.—Rev. HERBERT A. WATSON, Head-Master. 
NivV &ks:.iT-7 OF DURHAM. 
for Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfiela’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NY.SR: S458. EF 0 DU RHA M. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


TINGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th, 
jur Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. ' 


MVHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 

Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


A, ORCESTER KING’S SCHOOL. 


Modern Buildings. Moderate Fees. Numerous Scholarships, 
Small Forms. Public School Life and Learning. 
For Prospectus apply Head-Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A. 


onan ee te SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


riXNRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE— 

Public School for Sons of Professional Classes—Clergy, Officers, Bar- 
risters, &c. Very healthily situated. Religious training conducted on Evan- 
gelical Church principles. Best secular education. Governors—E. S. Hanbury, 
Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and 
Peterborough, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
























































ARHAM HOUSE, SI. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Mr. 

E. L. HAWKINS, M.A. Oxon., assisted by other competent tutors, 
RECEIVES a few RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University .and other 
Examinations. Golf, cricket, hockey, tennis, sea fishing and bathing, &c. 
586 successes since 1882. 


ALMER—RIPPLE VALE HOUSE (one mile from 

Walmer Station).—Special attention given to a few small Boys (f{zom 

7 years old) intended to enter the Public Schools or Osborne College. Climate 

dry and bracing ; grounds 17 acres in extent.—For Prospectus and particulars 
apply to J. V. KIT'LO, Ripple Vale, Dover. 





For Land-owners.Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending Colonists.te, 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 31st, 1905, 


ST) 
A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER. 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
noted Stock-raising District. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS JANUARY 2th. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., BSe., Principal, 


ELMS: ‘cONWAY.’-SCHOOL SHIP, 
r MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 








Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Nuval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 

Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., H.M.S. ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 





LTHAM COLLEGE, K ENT, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for all 
Navy and Army Examinations. Recent Honours include : Classital Scholar- 
ships, Oxford; Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘Britannia,’ und 
Osborne, to Naval Clerkships, &c. NEXT TERM JANUARY 17th.—Apply 
to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the SECRETARY, 32 
Sackville Street, London, W. 


OUR SCHOLARSHIPS.—To ARMY CANDIDA'T iS, 
—Two SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual value of £60 each and two of the 
annual value of £40 each will be OFFERED by competition to candidates 
preparing for Woolwich, Sandhurst, or the Militia Literary. The Examina.- 
tion will commence on THURSDAY, January 26th, and will last for three 
days only. Entries close on Wednesday, January 25th.—For full particulars 
apply to Mr. SPICER, Army Tutor, 64 Perhain Road, West Kensington, W. 


es eee PARK SCHOOL, 


NEAR READING. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 














Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities, 


For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the 
School. 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
LEIGHTON PARK, READING. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS—one of £70 a year and two of £50a year 
each, are offered for competition in April next.—Application. to be made to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


O Wisi oe 0.0 Lb BB G& BB. 
President: Lord CURZON, P.C., &e. 
Chairman of Council: Lord NORTHBOURNE. 
An EXAMINATION for about SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£25-£60) will be 
held in March. 
EXHIBITIONS (£20) for SONS of OFFICERS or CLERGY. 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Cannan tear HEAD-MASTER, 


{\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 

j Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 

Laboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 

Schoiarships te Universities and Hospitals. Speciai Classes for London 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


(yess 22S SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head-Master—Kev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses, 


: ieee LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at END of EVERY TERM. 
Preparatory School at: Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.— 
Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. 
Kindergarten _and Transition Class for Children under eight. Drilling; 
gymnastics. Reference to Parents and Head-Masters. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years), 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad, House in own grounds, 
gravel soil; very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Gadleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Paro 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 









































COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 


Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 
agg of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
ise, 


France, 
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DUCATION IN GERMANY. — WOOLWICH, 
SANDHURST, INDIAN POLICE, INDIA WOODS and FORESTS, 
and all CIVIL SERVICE EXAMS., UNIVERSITIES, &c. 

Mr. A. V. H. ADAMS, M.A. Cantab., and Mr. V. C. H. MILLARD, M.A. 
‘Cantab, F.R.G.S., receive a limited number of Pupils. Strictly individual 
instruction. Special facilities for Modern Languages. Strong staff. 

SUCCESSES, November, 1904 :— 





17th—H. D. SIMPSON ................ 11,051 
WOOLWICH.......-..-- 47th—H. G. COLLINS 10/411 
(The only two ac ig sent up, both first trial). 
SANDHURBST...... 14th—B. S. LAMPSON ...... 9,188 (1st trial). 
UNIVERSITY CANDIDATES, ROYAL ARTILLERY— 
2nd—M. A. N. BECHER............ 7,994 (1st trial). 





5 Dreisamstrasse, Freiburg in Baden, Germany. 
—____-——— a 


‘-EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 
DAWSON and Friulein KRUGER RECEIVE a small number of 
GLSLS, from sixteen and upwards, in their Educational Home. Languages, 
Music, History, Art, Sound Training in Household Management. Individual 
eare, Climate exhilarating, water excellent. Every facility for outdoor 
amusements. Highest references given and required. Miss Dawson will be in 
England until the end of January.—Illustrated prospectus and full particulars 
on application to Miss DAWSON, Box 49, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


AL DH EI M, B RN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


Ti DUC ATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 
' Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
meuts, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 
J. and J. PATON, Epucationat AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
1s. 4d. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations. 
+The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


R. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST of GOVERNESSES 

and LADY NURSES, published every Tuesday, provides the best and 

easiest means of securing the services of English and Foreign Ladies of good 

recommendations and experience in the care and education of children.— 

Post-free on application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. ‘T'ruman’s 

Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements,—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Crayon Street, Charing Cross, W.C, 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


DVICE as to OHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, KR. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


NO. INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


ERSONS SEEKING a REASONABLE RELIGION, 

free from Superstition and based on the facts of the higher nature of 

man, are ‘invited to apply for Literature (sent gratis and post-free) to the 

SECRETARY, Postal Mission, THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street 

(opposite St. James’s Church), Piccadilly, London, W., where services are held 
every Sunday at 11 and 7. 









































WNERS of gaesine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

fame privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


ICTORIAL POSTCARDS OF INDIA 
SUITABLE FOR BAZAARS. 
A unique Series, many from gold medal negatives. Samples, &c., sent on 


application. 
SENIOR & CO., Cotham Hill, Bristol. 








: Cheques (and Post-Offce Orders Southampton Street, Strand) 
payable to “ John Baker,” 














OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’’—Bazaar, 
and Mart. All out-of-print books supplied, no matter what the subject. 
most expert bookfinder extant. Please state wants. I want to buy gy un-- 
common books for which I will pay 2s. to £50each. This listisfree. Lalso 
exchange any saleable books you may have for others you can select from my 
various lists. I have special catalogues (all free) on most subjects. 


say what interests ro FOR SALE, Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., 
£8.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS. 
H. J. GLAISHER’S December Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders 
(new copies at second-prices) in all branches of Literature. Post-free. 
Books posted to all parts of the world at discount prices, plus postage.—H. J. 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the gu > 








187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalo; . 
All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindi 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


ligne WANTED (Old and New); ANY QUANTITY 
FOR CASH.—Special Lists of Wants and Catalogues of Books for sale 
ost-free. Do not sell or buy elsewhere without first consulting HOLLAND 
ROS., the most expert Bookfinders and up-to-date Booksellers extant, 
21 JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM.—Who’s Who, 1904, 4/-; cost 7/6 net. 


8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 











£1 17s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, NAPLES, 
27 days. London-Paris-Marseilles return ticket, £5 5s. extra. 





Full particulars, with plan, from H. S. LUNN, MD., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


INTER IN THE SUNNY SOUTH 
MADEIRA, or MONT’ ESTORIL, 
THE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL 
First-Class Return Fares, £15 to £18, 
By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 2 
MONT’ ESTORIL Tour includes all Expenses, Afloat and Ashore, for 
about 25 days; longer by Arrangement. 


Apply The BOOTH 8,8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
James Street, Liverpool. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 











SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
65 Days for £65. Seven Weeks for £55, 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS 
and SPANISH MAIN, January and February, Seven Weeks, 60 guineas, 


Nine Weeks, 100 guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above, 


SUNBEAM 


ELECTRIC 











LAMPS 


THROW A STRONG LIGHT ON ALL MATTERS. 


LEAST COST. 
MOST LIGHT. 
LONGEST LIFE. 


Ask your Electrician—he knows. 





The SUNBEAM LAMP COMPANY, Ltd. 


Works: Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
London Depét: 141 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


MOULE’S 
PATENT EARTH SYSTEM. 


LOCAL EXTRAVAGANCE.—Having regard to the sums re- 
cently expended by District Councils in drainage schemes, causing 
enormous increase of rates (see the article, “ Local Extravagance,” 
in the Spectator of November 12th, 1904), attention cannot be too 
frequently called to the advantages of the Earth System over any 
system involving the construction of sewers. 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS are superior to any 
other system in simplicity and cheapness of construction, and 
in avoiding the dangers of drains and cesspools ; and are equally 
well adapted for use in Mansions, Cottages, Schools, Hospitals, 
Workshops, Camps, and Ships. 

ESTIMATES ARE GIVEN FREE, 

Pamphlets are sent free on application, and Designs can be 

inspected at the Offices of 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 
6a Garrick Street, London, W.O. 
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LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
For the use of 
those who desire 


the best of things: 


Sample 
Per lb, 202. packet. 


SWASHBUCKLER ¢tiic” 6/8 -/11 faa 
BOARDMAN’S pipe tobacco 1/4 B/= dua 


made. 


THE CHAIRMAN pisiniy 7/4 1/- fia 


cool. 


TOURNAMENT “tcur’” 8/= 1/1 baa} 


WASSAIL rearmgns 9/= 1/23 Pai 
aroma. 
INDIAN FAKIR = f2iciiy 10/- 1/4 fi 
tobaeco, 
SPECIAL ! 


4 oz. Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, $/3 post paid. 


NOTE ___ Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos td satisfy 
the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist cam easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


Rk. Jj. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


Bankers: MANcHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT. 
PRICE LIST. Send Ld. stamp for Booklet. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the E eA REYERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500, 000. 








MAPLE & CO 
2,000 MAPLE & CO 
TURKEY offer choice from 

2,000 
CARPETS Turkey Carpets. 


Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2,000 
Quotations free. 


TURKEY A CaRPET TURKEY 
12ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 


CARPETS sig CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


SIDMOUTH.— KNOWLE HOTEL. 


2,000 





Grandest Position on South Coast. 
Lovely Grounds of 20 acres. Sea Views Unsurpassed. 
Handsomely Appointed. 


Electric Light. Golf. Moderate Tariff. Motor Garage. 


Miss WATSON, MANAGEREsS. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ..... £50,000,000. 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 


8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

= Z.8., — destrdéyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recomme ied 

by Dr. Ea Woodward, FR S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins,.1/3, 2's, 4/6, 
(post-free). —HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield 











LONDON 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. 


LIBRAR Y;| THE “SPECTATOR.” 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 5.W. 


J. BALF MP. Single Copies obtainable from, ar” Sub- 


‘OUR, 
Vice- hema  E Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN; FREDERIC Hinson, Esq. ; "GEORGE scriptions recewed by, THE OLD CoRNER 


TH, Esq.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 


B.S. 
Trustees—EABL of BOS SBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. LORD A wuny, F.B.S.; 


Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 


BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 


Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Dr. J. H. Bridges, Horace T. Brown, Esq.,F.R.S., | field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 


Prof. Ingram Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL. D. ,Austin Dobson, Esq., a D., is yng e, Esq, ,Sir A. 


Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, E.C.B., F.B.S., Edmund Gosse, ze LL, D>. 


Green, Hunt, | INTERNATIONAL NEWS ComMPANy, 83 and 85 


M.A., Litt.D., Sir C. P. Ibert, EK.CS.L., Sir C. M. eg gir F. G.. CB, wSiiney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., WS. Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 


Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir Frank T. Marzials, 


Polloc Bart., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., 


H.R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. ace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. . Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. BRENTANO, Union Square, New York 


The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 





various Languages. Subscription. £3 38.0 year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life | U.8.A.,and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
Membership, acccrding to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town | ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 


Members. Beading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. =~ NEW CATALOGUE 


(1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) ismow ready. price £2 2s.; to members, 25 


PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. | Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 








LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tur 


DR. J. GOLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, ss:o:0°. wisos conrase, 120, 25 


Every Bottle of this wellaknown 


Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, &c., 
Bears on the Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Numerous Testimonials from Eminent Physicians accompany each Bottle. 


DR. J. 





Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 


| King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
7. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BoOKSELLING Depét, Cairo and Port Said. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRIcToR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Iafants. Ba 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Wellington, V.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W.C. Riasy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GotTcH, Cape Town. 

Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payadle to “ John 
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THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


' No. 118. JANUARY, 1905. Price. 6s, 
ConTENTS. 
Tue CurtsTiAN Soctety:—II. Tur TEAcHING OF 
Our Lorp. 


Missions To Hixpus:—IV. Tue Mersops (Con- 
cluded)—TueE Resutts. 

Tur EccLestasTicaL Crisis IN SCOTLAND, 

Boors oF Devotion. 

A New Way IN APOLOGETIC. 

Tue SCIENCE OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 

Mr. StaNLEY WeyMan’s Novers. 

Tue Stkorri¢ Gosrets:—IV. Tur ReEcENT 
LITERATURE, 

Eton AND EpvucaTION, 

Suort Noticks. : 

London: Sportiswoope & Co., Ltd. 5 New Street 

quare, E.C. 
Annual Subscriptions (£1) receivel by the 
ublishers. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine; ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found eqtalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usally sold at much higher 

prices. “% 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fideuce 1m subinitting it to those 
who like pure Bordewux wine, 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


8 Déven Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Puid to uny Kailway Station, including Cases 
and Béilles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Phoenix As$urance Company, Limited. 
H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1752. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Libéral and Prdmpt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY 
«granp prix” PENS. 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 


a . = ae 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PaGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS, 


PAGE... .cccccccccccccce Noosveds. £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) .«+...se0e 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column).. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column........+- 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... ri 6 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

Page) co ccecccccccccccsscese 8 8 0 

COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ....cccccesseees £1616 0 
Inside Page ...++.++- ereccccee 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and ls. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tweive words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Bread column, halfwidth of page, 12s. an inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page 
16s. an inch. 


Broad column followfhg “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Tefins: net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘ 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Including postage toany Yearly. Half- Quar- 





art of the Uifited King- yearly. terly. 

om owe as » &1 86...0143.,.072 
Including postage to any 
of the English 


Colonies,. America, 
France, GerMany, India, 


China, Japan, &c. 1126... 0163, 082 


| 


MR. NASH'S LIST. 


NEW BOOK 
BY MAJOR MARTIN HUME. 


NOW READY.—Large: crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SPANISH 
INFLUENCE 


ON 


ENGLisH 
LITERATURE. 


By MARTIN HUME, 


Examiner in Spanish in the University of 
London. 
Morning Post—“‘A fascinating book— 


fascinating, that is, for readers of literary 
tastes.” 


READY SHORTLY.—7s. 6d. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
TSAR 


And the Present State of Russia. 


By CARL JOUBERT, 
Author of “Russia As It Really Is.” 


READY SHORTLY, 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 12s, 6d. 


WITH THE RUSSIANS IN 
PEACE AND WAR. 
Recollections of a Military Attaché. 


By Colonel the 
Hon. F. A. WELLESLEY, 


Formerly British Military Attaché in 
Russia, 


SECOND IMPRESSION NEXT WEEK. 
Demy Svo, 2 vols., 24s. net. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 
TWO EMPERORS, 


William II. of Germany and Francis 
Joseph of Austria. 





Popular 6s. Novels. 


SOPHY BUNCE. [ Shortly. 
By THOMAS COBB. 


THE OTHER WORLD. 
By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 


THE GOLDEN THREAD. 
By TOM GALLON, 


THE LETTERS WHICH 
NEVER REACHED 
HIM. [Fifth Edition. 

ANONYMOUS. 





LONDON : 


Swan Sonnenschein 
& CO.’S NEW LIST. 





NOW READY. 


The Schoolmaster’s 
Year-Book. 


THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE. 
Greatly Enlarged, 1,118 pp., 5s. net. 





VOL. I. OF 


The PRINCIPLES of PHYSI- 
OLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. W. 
Wunpt. A Translation of the Fifth and wholly 
Rewritten (1902-3) German Edition by Prof, E. 
B. Titcuener, M.A. In 8 vols, Vol. L., with 
156 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL INTRO- 


DUCTION TO ETHICS. By W. BR. Boyce 
Gizson. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
** An admirable book.” —Education. 
**Mr. Gibson’s book ought to be read, weighed, 
and considered by all who are interested in the 
latest philosophival controversy.” —Guurdian, 


NEW COOKERY BOOK BY COL. KENNEY 
HERBERT (‘* Wyvern”). 


DIET. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

* Pull of good things in the way of vegetarian 
recipes.” —Daily Graphite. 

“The book may serve to introduce people to 
many tasty dishes, which have the merit of giving 
a wider range of plain but pleasant fare.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


ENGLISH CORN LAWS. By J. S. Nicwot- 
SONp¢M.A., D.Sc. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHERS AND 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By P. A. 
Wanta, Ptofessor of History and Political 
—r Gujerat College, Ahmedatmd. Crown . 
8vo, 2s, 6d. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE SHAKESPEARE: 
BA€ON CONTROVERSY. 


The SHAKESPEARE STORY. 


By Greorce Pitt-Lewis, K.C., ex-M.P., Author 
of “ Taylor on Evidence,” &c. 1s. 6d. net. 


A DICTIONARY of BATTLES 


By T. B. Harsottite, Author of “ Dictionary 
of Quotations” (Classic#), ‘Dictionary of 
Historical Allusions,” &c. demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


FAMOUS SAYINGS AND 


THEIR AUTHORS. By E. Larnam, Author 
of “Idiomatic Phrases” (French), &c. Small 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A NEW NOVEL OF ABSORBING INTEREST. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The King’s Pistols.” 


JOHN RIGDON. Crown 8vo, 


“Tt is a poignantly dramatic situation, which 
loses none of its tragedy in Mr. Plant’s telling. It 
is a grim, moving, and pathetic story, too painful 
to suit some tastes.”—Times. 


READY IN JANUARY. 


THE GROWTH OF THE 


ENGLISH MANOR. By Prof. P. VrnoGRaborFF. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


VOL. Il. OF 


STUDENT’S TEXT«BOOK OF 


ZOOLOGY. By Apam Sevewick, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


ARITHMETICAL EX- 


AMPLES. WITH ANSWERS. By I. Loeay, 
F.R.G.S., Head-Mas‘er of Ormond School for 
Boys, Dublin. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN awd CO., Ltd., 








EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street. 


25 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED.—Fifth Edition, Greatly Enlarged. 

“The Indispensable Handbook of Architecture for 
Students and General Readers.” 

* Thick demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


ON ‘THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. 
By Professor BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.LB.A., 
Formerly Professor of Architecture in King’s College, London; and 
BANISTER F. FLETCHER, F.R.1.B,A., 


University Extension Lecturer on Architecture, and formerly Lecturer on 
Architecture, King’s College, London. 


Containing upwards of. 800 pages, with about 2,000 Illustrations, including 289 
Full-page Reproductions from Photographs of the chief Buildings of the 
Wor', and from specially prepared Drawings of Architecture, Ornament, 
and Construction. 

Daily Telegraph.—** We can recall no other book, with anything like the 
same compass, that furnishes so clear and so large a purview of the subject.” 
Queen.—* Messrs. Fletchers’ book is a Bible of Architecture. It is not only 
indispensable to students of architecture and those who travel to see its 
masterpieces, but it is also an admirable gift-book for a drawing-room table.” 
County Gentleman.—“ This sumptuous and fascinating volume is the only 
book of its sort which supplies a want felt by the ordinary educated reader all 
over the land, and forms an absolute compendium of all that appertains to 
historical architecture.” 
Antiquary.—* A delightful book for reference and study for the antiquary or 
for the intelligent general reader.” 


OLD ENGLISH COTTAGES AND FARM 
HOUSES. A Series of Volumes designed to illustrate the most typical 
and beautiful remains of minor Domestic Architecture in England. Each 
volume contains 100 Photographie Plates artistically printed in Collotype, 
accompanied by Descriptive Notes and Sketches. 

The volumes are crown 4to (10in. by 7 in.) in size and handsomely bound in 

Art canvas, price 21s. each net. 


(1) KENT AND SUSSEX. Photographed by W. 
GatswortThy Davie and Described by E. Guy Dawber. 
(2) SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORDSHIRE, AND 


CHESHIRE. Photographed by James Parkinson and Described by 
E. A, OvLp. 
This volume illustrates the Half-Timber Buildings characteristic 
of the Counties. 


(3) THE COTSWOLD DISTRICT, comprising parts of 
Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, Northants, Worcestershire. Photo- 
graphed by W. GaLswortuy Davie and Described by E. Guy DawBer. 

Tke class of building illustrated in this volume is essentially a 
stone type, and presents a special variety of architecture very 
dissimilar to those illustrated in the two previous volumes. 

[Just published, 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
SCHOOL EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. each. 
With Illustrations after Flaxman. 
SCHOOL EDITIONS OF 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 


By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A., 


Sometime Professor of Latin in University College, London. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. 


Messrs. SEELEY and CO. have just issued Cheap School Editions of the 
above. These were among the books suggested for the first year’s course in 
English in the New Regulations recently issued by the Board of Education. 

“Tue Story oF THE Opyssey”’ is also one of the books set for the Cam- 
bridge Preliminary Local’ Examination. 


London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, 88 Great Russell Street. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





Revroductions in Monochrome of Famous Works of 
Art by the Autotype Permanent Process. 


Amongst numerous Publications may be mentioned :— 
SELECTIONS from the National Gallery (London), The Wallace Col- 
lection, The Tate Gallery, The Walker Art Gallery (Liverpool). 
DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collection, Windsor Castle. 

SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART from various Collections. 
ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 
PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application. 
Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable aa and 23 Tint Block Illustrations, For 


convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


The First Impression almost entirely exhausted, a 
Second Impression will be ready early next 
week, 


THE UNVEILING OF LHASA. 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 


With a large number of Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 


THE EVOLUTION THEORY. 


By AUGUST WEISMANN, 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Freiburg. 
Translated by Professor J. ARTUUR THOMSON. 2 vols. royal 8vo, with many 
Illustrations, 32s, net. 








THIRD IMPRESSION OF MISS MONTRESOR'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE CELESTIAL SURGEON. by F. F. 


Monrtresor, Author of “Into the Highways and Hedges,” “At the 
Cross Roads,” &c, 6s, 





SECOND IMPRESSION, 


GHOST STORIES OF AN ANTIQUARY. 
By M. R. James, Litt.D., Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge. Bound in art canvas, 6s. 

GUARDIAN.—“ We do not hesitate to say that these are among the best ghost 
stories we have ever read; they rank with thal greatest of all ghost stories, Lord 

Lytton’s ‘ The Haunted and the Haunters.’” 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 








NOW READY, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 402. JANUARY, 1905. 6s. 


1. WILLIAM STUBBS, CHURCH-| 7. CANON AINGER. By Eorta 
MAN AND HISTORIAN. SICHEL, 
2, HORACE WALPOLE AND| 9 THE . 
WILLIAM COWPER By i warm or tacuee 
. PRoTHERO. z 
3, PROFIT-SHARING AND cO-| % MATTHEW ARNOLD. By the 
PARTNERSHIP. RESIDENT OF MAGDALEN, 


4, THE MAKING OF THE UNITED |10. TARIFFS AND NATIONAL 
STATES. WELL-BEING, 

5. POULTRY- KEEPING AS A/|1l. THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST, 
BUSINESS, By ‘Home With a Map. 


CountTizs.” 
6. THE TUDORS AND THE NAVY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; 
One Guinea per annum, 

WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART- 


MENT (for exchange of books at the | es 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


GUINEAS per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
FOREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. . 

Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates, 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW 


Of Social, Industrial, and Educational Questions affecting Women. 
(Started in 1858 as Englishwoman’s Journal.) 


MINISTER'S 





12, THE PRIME 
DUTY. 











COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ‘Iwo Guineas per annum, 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 














The Review endeavours to collect quarter by quarter all thatis of most value 
for petomnes and record in regard to the work of women, in all parts of the 
world, 
- Miss Epitm Hares, Sec., Office of the Englishwoman’s Review, 22 Rerners 
Street, London, W. ; and Messrs, WILLIAMs and Noraarte, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
ONE SHILLING. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 
(Monthly List of Fresh Second-hand Books), 


No. 648 (Just Published), including a Supplement of New Books 
of the Season, English and Foreign, post-free on application. 








AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


THE 





HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 
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A PRESENT 


FOR AN 


ABSENT FRIEND 





The Overseas Dazly Mail is a complete 
digest of all the interesting and important 
Home News of the Week, printed for readers 
in the Colonies and Abroad. 


It is produced on specially manufactured 
paper weighing less than 2 oz. so that it 
times 
5S. 
postage, which should be remitted by P.O. 


can be delivered fifty-two 
the world for 


to any 


address in including 


or Cheque, crossed ‘Coutts and Co,” 


Specimen Copy will be forwarded post-free 
by applying to the 
ASSISTANT CLERK, 
“Daily Mail,” 
London. 


SMITH, ELDER & G0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MORNING POST.—‘* Vivid and entertaining.” 


With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


TO LHASSA AT LAST. 


By POWELL MILLINGTON, 
Author of “In Cantonments,” “In and Beyond Cantonments,” &c. 


Times,—“ A cheery, discursive little book.” 

Standard.—“‘ For an entertaining description of what might be called the 
social side of the expedition it is excellent.” 

World,—‘ Mr. Millington’s breezy narrative 
with it.” 

St. James’s Gazette.—“‘ Mr. P. Millington's prowess as a writer of bright and 
breezy narrative commands immediate and grateful recognition.” 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. By Anprew Lane. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
Spectator.—‘‘ These stories are quite as sensational as any romance, and are 
told with a wit and a vivacity which few writers of fiction can hope to attain 
to.” 





toneeee 


carries the reader along 


Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ All are excellent ‘mysteries,’ and such as attract 
the curious or speculative mind.” 

Vanity Fair.—‘‘ One of the pleasantest, most absorbing, and most learned of 
recent publications in the province of history.” 


COLONIAL MEMORIES. By Lady Broome, 
Authoress (as Lady Barker) of ‘‘ Ribbon Stories,’’ ‘Stories about——,” &ec. 
Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 

Times,— Written with first-hand knowledge, and a pleasing sense of 
humour....... A pleasant and unpretentious book.” 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Lady Broome gives us real, living glimpses of the 

Colonies and their ways.” 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY 
GREVILLE. Turirp Serius. By Avice, Counress 


OF STRAFFORD.  8vo, 14s. 
Spectator.—“* Entertaining and good-humoured.....,,.The book is full of wise 
judgments and curious gossip.” 
Inverpool Daily Post.—‘‘ The Diary abounds in good stories and interesting 
memoranda,” 





SECOND IMPRESSION OF 
KATHARINE TYNAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


JULIA. ssconp impression. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. Crown 8vo, és. 


World.‘ There is much to praise in Mrs. Hinkson’s story. Mrs. 
O’Kavanagh, Julia’s grandmother, is one of her very best drawn characters.” 

arama aa of simple, human feeling, touched with delicacy and 
refinement,’ 






MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 
A Secret Agent in Port Arthur. 


The Adventures of a Correspondent in Port Arthur and 
Manchuria. 


A Secret Agent in Port Arthur. 


By WILLIAM GREENER. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


REVIEWS on Day of Publication. 


The Daily Telegraph.—‘* A welcqme and readable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Far Eastern conflict.” 

The Standard.—“ Interesting and picturesque...... Worth reading.” 

The Morning Post.—‘* His book contains many sketches of men and incidents 
which are certain to render it popular.” 
The Daily Chronicle.—“‘ Very admirable, vivid, and brightly told.” 
The Morning Leader.—* A valuable and exhilarating description 
with high spirits...... The best book on the struggle yet published.” 





Teems 





NOW READY. 
THE RUSSO-JAPANESE CONFLICT. 


By K. ASAKAWA, Professor of Philosophy at Dartmouth College. 
lliustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GENERAL LEE. 


By Captain ROBERT E. LEE. Illustra‘ed, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


FAR AND NEAR. 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


BITS OF GOSSIP. 


By REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


By JOSIAH ROYCE, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 
2s. 6d. net. 


JOHN OF GAUNT. 
By SYDNEY ARMITAGE-SMITH. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


The Athenzum.—‘‘ The depth of research displayed......is scarcely more 
remarkable than the skill with which the results of that research have been 
applied......No more important work on medieval history has appeared 
during recent years.” 

The Daily Chronicle.— The scenes of contemporary history are drawn with 
a minuteness which has never been surpassed Reveals a wonderful com- 
pleteness of research.” 

The Globe.—“‘A remarkable achievement in historical research and analysis.” 


WANDERINGS IN THE GREAT 
FORESTS OF BORNEO. 


By ODOARDO BECCARI. Translated by Dr. E. H. GIGLIOLI, C.M.Z.S., 
and Edited by F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., F.R.G.S., &. 16s. net. 


Natwre.—‘‘ The general naturalist will find the book packed with interesting 
information The intending traveller will pick up many valuable suggestions 
nue The botany of the tropical forest is dealt with with greater knowledge 


than is usual in similar books.” 
6s. NOVELS. 
THIRD EDITION. 
BROKE OF COVENDEN. By J. C. Snairu. 


The most popular novel in America, selling by thousands. 


IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE. 


By MIRIAM MICHELSON, 








By the well-known Canadian Author. 


THE PRISONER OF MADEMOISELLE 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
As sunny and attractive as “Marta.” 
BANDOLERO. By Paut Gwynne. 


“ Really a great book.’’—DAILY NEWS. 


PATHS OF JUDGMENT. 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 


THE 


A novel which Is being widely appreciated both herc and 
in America. 


THE DIVINE FIRE. 


“Vastly amusing.” 


ARCHERS OF THE LONG BOW. 


By ARTHUR MOORE, 
THIRD EDITION. 


VERANILDA., By Georce Gissrve. 
JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE. 


By ONOTO WATANNA, 


By MAY SINCLAIR. 


a 





London : ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


16 JAMES STREET, HAYMARKET, 
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BY THE 


BISHOP OF LONDON. 


6 FAITH OF CHURCH AND NATION. 


By the Right Rev. A. F. Wryyineton InGram, D.D., Bishop of 
London. Crown 8yo. [Just out. 


‘6 THE AFTERGLOW OF A GREAT 


REIGN. Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth boards. 


** One of the best and truest of the many appreciations of the late Queen’s 
character.” —Times. 


36 BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN 


FAITH. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


‘6 FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. Sixth 


Edition, crown 8vo, art linen boards. 


‘6 THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. 


Fifth Edition, crown 8ve, cloth boards, 


s6 WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Six 


Lectures on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, 
Cambridge. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


“We unbesitatingly tell all young workers, lay and clerical, that whether 
their work lies in poor districts or ‘ well-to-do,’ amongst men er lads, be it 
social or didactic, they are doing themselves and the work great injustice so 
long as they remain unacquainted with Dr. Ingram's epigrammatic, sensible, 
experienced talk.”—Church Times. 


36 UNDER THE DOME. A Volume of 


Selected Sermons on Special Occasions. Thixd Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth boards. 


WITH AN APPENDIX ON THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 


so THE PRAYER-BOOK: its History, 


Language, and Contents. By the Rev. Evan Daniet, M.A.,, late 
Vicar of Horsham, Hon. Canon of Rochester. 


This Edition—the twentieth—embodies such a considerable revision and 
enlargement of the original volume (though the price remains the same, in 
spite of the increased bulk), as to be practically a new work ; but the qualities 
which have hitherto caused the book to be so successful are preserved 
unimpaireg, the additions being those necessitated by the advances of recent 
scholarship. In fact, the volume now forms 


A standard Manual of the Prayer-Book, 
full and complete in every particular. 





26 PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. By the Right 


up to 
12/6 Rev, W. Watsuam How, D.D. 25th Edition. 


26 THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF THE 


HOLY GRAIL. By the Rev. Moriey Srevenson, M.A., Prin- 
cipal of Warrington Training College. Second Edition, small 8vo, 
cloth boards. 


26 THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF “IN 


MEMORIAM.” By the Rev. Morter Stevenson, M.A. Small 
crown 8v0. 


6- TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PIL- 


GRIMS. Retold from Chaucer and other writers. By F. J. 
Harvey Darron. With Introduction by Dr. Furnrvauu. Illus- 
trated by Hvucu Tuomson. Printed on superfine paper, extra 
cloth boards, gilt top, large crown 8vo. Second Edition. 

“The book deserves every detail of its setting, for we have an introduc- 
tion to Chaucer which cannot be bettered. Mr. Darton has told the immortal 
‘Canterbury Pilgrims’ with the greatest skill in that he has so presented 
them that any boy or girl may read and enjoy them, and has yet preserved 
their character to the full. No fitter present could’ be found.”— World. 


3°;. CHATTERBOX. New vol., 416 large 


pages, 200 Illustrations, and 12 Coloured Plates. Monthly, with 
Coloured Plate, 3d. 


at. SUNDAY. New vol., 416 large pages, 


over 250 Tilustrations. Monthly, 3d. 


12, THE PRIZE. New vol., 13 Coloured 
Ql- & Plates, and numerous Engravings. 

2/6 Now is the time to subscribe to the monthly issue of these popular 
Magazines. Monthly, with Coloured Plate, 1d. 


BLACKIE AND SON’S LIST. 


THE CELTIC REVIVAL. 
JUST READY. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF 
THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 


An Introduetion to the Celtic Myth, Legend, Poetry, 
and Romance. 


By CHARLES SQUIRE. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. net. 


“‘Mr. Squire's exposition is very clear, judicious, and interesting......the 
book is replete with curious information.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE LITERATURE OF THE CELTS 


Its History and Romance. 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Sc. 
416 pp. demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘* Mr. Maclean is an enthusiastic Celt....... He has a wide acquaintanco with 
his subject, and a still wider acquaintance with the critical and other litera- 
tures which that has called forth. We cannot overpraise his account of the 
MSS., their writers, their discoverers, and their editors,”—Daily Chronicle, 


THE LITERATURE .*. HIGHLANDS 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Sc., 
“Author of “ The Literature of the Celts,” 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 

Contents.—Highland Literature—Alexander Macdonald and the Jacobite 
Bards—Duncan Ban Macintyre and the Poets of Nature—Macpherson and his 
Ossian—Rob Donn and the Elegiac, Amatory, aud Satiric Poets—Dugald 
Buchanan and the Religious Poets and Hymn Writers—Gaelic Proverbs— 
English Renderings of Gaelic Poetry and their Authors—The Gaelic Bards of 
the Nineteenth Century—The Literature of Travel and of History—Index of 
Names. 

** All things considered, this work, which is bright, well-written, and well- 
arranged, is an admirable and trustworthy text-book of its subject.”—Spectator, 














A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON JAPAN. 


DAI NIPPON: 


The Britain of the East. 
A STUDY IN NATIONAL EVOLUTION. 
By Dr. HENRY DYER. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


*« An intelligent description of some of the most marked features in the 

political and economic conditions of the _— of Japan as it now is.”—Times, 

“The many topics on which Dr. Dyer learnedly discourses. We recom- 

mend every one who desires to gain a just view of the present position and 

future prospects of Japan to read his most instructive and interesting work.” 
—Academy and Literature. 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


A SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Limp leather, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., have much pleasure ip announcing that 
they have made a number of important additions to the Red‘Letter Library. 
Price ls. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 

LORD TENNYSON.—In Memoriam. Introduction by 
ALicr MEYNELL. 

LORD BYRON.—Select Poems. Introduction by ArTHuR 
SYMONS. 

GEORGE HERBERT.—Select Poems, Introduction by 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 
BOSWELL.—Johnson’s Table Talk (Selections from 
the Life of Johnson). Edited, with an Introduction, by W. A. Lewis 
BETTAXNY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE.—Select Poems. Introduction by 


Mrs. MEYNELL. 
Other Volumes in Preparation. Complete List on Application, 


THE 
RED LETTER SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, 


A New Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, in Single Volumes, for the general 
reader. Text printed in Red and Black. 
The following Volumes are Now Ready :— 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
THE TEMPEST. > 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Other Volumes to be issued immediately. 
In cloth, 1s. net; in limp leather, 1s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., will be pleased to send a set of 
their Illustrated Catalogues and Prospectuses, ponteine, par- 
ticulars of ‘*The Red Letter Library,” “Great Novelist” Series, 
** Standard rwrosnies Library,” Children’s Books, and General 
Literature, POST-FREE. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, Lid, 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Litd., 50 Old Bailey, E,0, 
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OT 


ELLIOT STOC 


In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 5s. 


A FIT OF HAPPINESS 


And Other Essays 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


By Cecil Gray. 


CONTENTS. 
«A Fir or Haprrness.7 , Tarp Crass. 
SHAKESPEARE, AND THE CELTIC Spreit, GUESTS. 
THE PowER OF ASSERTION. Waite Lizs. 





“Lire DEMANDS AN Art.” 
THE EVANESCENCE OF VULGARITY. 
THE PROFESSIONAL SUFFERER. 


Tue CHARM OF SEGRECY. 
THE PLEASURES OF PowER. 
Memory anv InpDIvrpvaLirtY. 


Foors! THe Decay oF “‘ FairHFULNess,” 
PixcuBECK SILENCE. THe Avra oF A House. 

TuE BLIGHT OF FASTIPIOUSNESS. THe CuLt oF THE UNGODLY. 
ConNTEMPORARIES. ‘Fur Uses or SonitupDeE. 


CASTLES IN THE AIR. DEBT AND DEBTORS. 


“Solid and sensible reading. The themes are not commonplace, neither is 
the manner of discussing them. Fresh, vigorous thoughts, well put, are to be 
found on every page.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 

“In many of these essays there is a vein of pleasant humour, in somea 
healthy optimism, and a living sympathy with the study of mankind through 
man, and all are written with freshness and vigour.”—Scoteman, 


Tastefully printed with broad margins, in large 4to size, with over 150 Photo- 
graphic Illustrations, “TP, bound, with gilt top, 21s, net. 


LINTELS, with Figures or Symbolical Sculpture, still, or till recently, 
existing in the Churches of Great Britain, with an extended Introduction 
ang te a and 150 Phototype Illustrations. By CaHartes Epwarp 
Keyser, M.A., F.6.A. 


In crown 4to, cloth, fully Illustrated with Portraits, &., 21s. net. 


THE GARRICK CLUB. By Prroy Firz- 
GERALD, F.S.A., Author of ‘‘The Life of Garrick,” ‘Lives of the 
Kembles,” &c. 


“Full of good stories, well illustrated, and especially rich in reminiscences 
of Thackeray.” — Weekly Times. 
“A volume full of delightful chat about notaple people, while the numcrous 
illustrations have an historical value.”—Graphic, 


SECOND EDITION. 
In square crgwn 8vo, bound in art cloth, 5s. net. 


SIX LECTURES ON PAINTING. 


Deliverel to the Students of the ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS in 
Jannazy, 1904. By Grorce CLAusEN, A.B.A., R.W.S. 

“‘We should doybt whether since the days of Reynolds’ memorable dis- 
courses the students in the Royal Academy schoals have ever listened to such 
stimulating and helpful guidance as Mr. Clausen has provided in these 
lectures.” —Athenzum. 

“ A work that will be specially helpful to art students, and of wide general 
interest to lovers of pictures.”—Standard, 


In crown 8vo, tastefully bound, 5s. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF A LADY 


OF QUALITY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With 2 Facsimile 
Portraits from Miniatures. 


“Full of romantic interest.””—Newcastle Daily Chropicle 
“ A refined and artistic piece of work.”’—Aberdeen Free Press, 


NEW NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE SCHOQL OF LIFE. A Study in 


the Discipline of Cireumstance, By SrBit M. Ixes. 
In crown 8vo, clgth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


LIFE’S PHASES. A Domestic Story. 


By Mary Apams CoLiines. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


THE PRINCESS INEZ. By Reeinaup 
Sr. Barse, Author of “‘ In Modern Spain,” &c. 

“A very readable romance of love and vengeance, recalling in some respects 
the story af Sardou’s Fedora.......Evidently written by a man who knows his 
Spain and his Spaniards, and can compose of them a flamboyant and yet a 
plausible story.” —Literary World. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 6s, 


A PARISH SCANDAL. 


CHARLES MARSHALL. 
“Brightly and crisply told.”—Sheffield Daily Independent, 
“A distinctly original and powerful new novel,” — Rock, 


By Mrs. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


MALCOLM RQSS: a_ Romance. By 


ALexanpeR Crap, F.S.A., Author of “* America and the Americans,” &c. 
“A clever and very pleasant book, which merits a very hearty welcome. 
This very interesting work will enhance tHe high literary reputation Mr. 
Craib already enjoys.” —Banffshire Journal. 





K’S NEW BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN AND €0/S LIST. 


GREAT LAWN TENNIS PLAYERS 


Their Methods Illustrated. 


By GEORGE W. BELDAM, Author of “‘Great Golfers,” and P. A, VAILE. 
ustrated by 229 Action-Photographs, Medium i 12s, 6d. net. 


*," A fully Mustrated Prospectus sent post-free on application. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series, 
THOMAS MOORE. By SrepHex Gwryy. Crown 


8vo, gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 





MACMILLAN’S GUIDE BOOKS. 
GUIDE TO EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, 


including a Description of the Route through Uganda to i 
With 35 Maps and Plone, nn Edition. 5s. =. . sees 

GUIDE TO PALESTINE AND SYRIA. With 
13 Maps and 5 Plans, Third Edition. 5s. net. 


GUIDE TO ITALY AND SICILY. 


Maps and 36 Plans, Fifth Edition. 10s, net. 


With 19 





NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS 
By HENRY SIDGWICK. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS AND 
ADDRESSES. ro, 10s. net. 


“The oe 9 are singularly lucid and sane, revealing a thoroughness of 
knowledge of the subjects discussed and an evenness of judgment which 
mark the author as on a level with the best minds of his time. No one can 
read them without wishing to know more of Sidgwick’s work.””—Morning Post. 





THE ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 
COLONIES & COLONIAL FEDERATIONS 


‘By E. J. Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford. With Map, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 


THE SECRET OF A GREAT INFLUENCE. 
Notes on BISHOP WESTCOTT’S TEACHING. By Mrs. Horace Porter. 
With a Chapter on BISHOP WESTCOTT’S Commentaries by the Rev. 
ArtHuR Westcott. Cxsown 8vo, 3s. net. 


DON QUIXOTE. 


Translated by SHELTON. In 3 vols, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each; or in Roxburgh 
binding, 5s. net each. [Library of English Classics. 











POPULAE EDITION NOW BEADY. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY. Selected. from 


the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language and Arranged 
with Notes by Francis T. Paterave, Revised and Enlarged, Pott 8vo 
1s, net. 


HARVARD LEGTURES ON GREEK 
SUBJECTS. 


By S. H. Burcuer, Litt.D., LL.D., late Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 


“These lectures are not only full of thought, they are also written, it is 
superfluous to say, in admirable English.”—Aoademy. 


SOCIOLOGICAL PAPERS. 


By Francis Gatton, E. Westermarcs, P. Geppes, FE. Durxkueim, Hapotp 
H. Mann, and V. V. Branrorp. With an Introductory Address by James 
Bryce. Super-royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN EXPERIMENTAL AND 
PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 


By H. S. Hatt, M.A, and F. H. Sreveys, M.A. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


EMILE ET HELENE. A French Primer. 


By Mrs. J. G. Frazer. Grammatical Exercises by M. L, Crouvitin 
Globe 8vo, 1s. 




















JANUARY NUMBER JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 11s. 


Contents: —AN ANCIENT ILLUMINATED HEBREW MS. at THE BritisH Mvusevum 
(with Facsimile). By the, Rev. G. a gree iy 4 ARABIC PORTION oF 
THE Carro GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE (Eighth Artiele). y Dr. H. Hirschfeld. 
—TuHE JEWS AND THE EnGuisH Law. By H.S.Q. Henriques.—Tuxe ALPHABET 
or Ben Srra. By the Rev. Dr. C. Taylor.—Tue CosmMopoLitan ASPECT OF THE 
Heprew Wispom. By the Rev. Dr. John Skinner.-Genizau Stupies. IV. 
By Prof. Louis Ginzbeng..-THe Itryerary OF BensaMIN OF TuDELA (con- 
tinued). By Marcus N. Adler.—Tug Rerorm Movement tn Jupaism (Fourth 








Article). By the Rev. Dr. David Philipson.—ALLGEMEINE EINLEITUNG IN DIE. 
Jipiscue LITERATUR DES MitTELALTERS. (Continued from Vol. XVIT., p. 162.) 
By Prof. M. Steinsehneider.—D1e Jiipiscwen AposteL. By Dr. § uel Krauss. 


— Jipiscu-ARABISCHES. By Prof. Siegmund Fraenkel.—Tue Hic Prigst’s 
PROCESSION. By Dr. Samuel Poznanski—Zu Merver Noriz taper “ Das 
GEBETBUCH NACH JEMENISCHEM Ritus”’ (oben, pp. 189.92). By Dr. Samuel 
Poznanski.— Norte on J. Q. B., XVII., 168. By Re. H. Hirschfeld.—Carrricau 
Notice: Prof. J. Freudenthal’s “ Life of Spinoza,” by the Rev. A. Wolf, M.A, 


———_ 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.O, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


JAPAN BY THE JAPANESE. 
A Survey by its Highest Authorities. 
_, .-Edited by ALFRED STEAD. Third Impression. 20s, net. 
“ An autobiography of a nation.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


LIFE and LETTERS at BATH 
in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By A. BARBEAU. With a Preface by AUSTIN DOBSON, 
. : and many Illustrations, 15s. net. : 


“A work of intense intérest and owtstanding brilliancy.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE STORY OF ART 
THROUGHOUT THE AGES. 


From the French of S. REINACH. Profusely Illustrated, 10s, net. 
“A valuable book, and one that should fill a definite and 
useful mission.” —Morning Post. 


FRENCH PROFILES. 


- Studies in the Literature of France. 

By EDMUND GOSSE. 7s. 6d. 
This Book deals in a critical and attractive manner with 
some of the leading literary men of the day in France. 


THE COUNTRY DAY BY DAY. 


By E. KAY ROBINSON. With 24 Full-page Illustrations, 6s. 
[January 25th. 


A delightful chronicle of a country year. 


THE BELLE OF THE FIFTIES. 


Being Memoirs of Mrs. Clay, of Alabama, covering Social and 

Political Life in Washington and the South, 1853-66. Gathered 

and Edited by ADA STERLING. With Portraits, 10s, 6d. net. 
[January 25th. 


Mrs. Clay’s Memoirs are full of the most entertaining 
Anecdotes of many of the notabilities of the Fiftves— 
Social, Political, Musical, Literary, and Theatrical. 


A HANDBOOK TO 
CHOPIN’S WORK. 


By G. ©. ASHTON JONSON. _ 6s. 
[January 27th. 


This Handbook will be found indispensable to all 
Amateurs and Students as an aid to a systematic and 
thorough knowledge of Chopin’s Works. 


THE LAND OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN. 


Impressions and Sketches in Andalusia. 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM, With Frontispiece, 6s. 
[January 27th. 


A picturesque record of leisurely travel; the author has 
set down his impressions in the vigorous style familiar to 
the many admirers of his work in fiction. 


THREE NEW NOVELS.—Six Shillings Each. 


MR. E. F. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL. 
AN ACT IN A BACKWATER. 
The author tells a story of love and courtship in a quiet 
Cathedral town. Readers of “ The Challoners” will not be 
disappointed in this very amusing book. 


DIANE. 
By KATHARINE H. BROWN. With Frontispiece. 


A Romantic Tale of the French Communistic Colony of 
Icaria at the abandoned Mormon setilement near Nauvoo. 


ROBERT CAVELIER. 
By W. D. ORCUTT. Illustrated. 
This is the Romance of the Sieur de la Salle and his 
discovery of the Mississippi. 












































“The County 
Gentleman” 


The Ideal Illustrated Country House 
Paper. 





Contents of Iesue dated Jan, 21st, 


THE DUKE OF PORTLAND'S STUD. Illustrated with 
Photographs. 


FUCHSIA CULTURE. An Illustrated Article dealing 
with this Interesting Branch of Gardening. 


A YORKSHIRE GARDEN CITY. Photographs of Mr, 
Rowntree Experiment in the North of England. 


A BRIDGE HAND. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE LIBRARY.—All the Best 
Illustrated Country Books of the Week Fully Reviewed, 


APPLIED SCIENCE IN THE FIELDS. Helpful Hints 


from Government Publications. 


FROM A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTE-BOOK. 
MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER AND GEOGRAPHY. 


CHEAP COTTAGES FROM AN ARTIST’S STAND- 
POINT. 


GUN-ROOM TOPICS.—Gun Patents and Patent Law— 
Wild Cats—A New System of Partridge Rearing—Tho 
Purchase of Pistols. 


THE SMALL ARMS COMMITTEE. A Suggestion for 


Improvement. 
WEASELS AND STOATS. Their Effect on Game. 


POLO. International Match—England v. America. k 


Challenge from the States. 
HUNTING. Over the Grass—Notes and News—The Run 


of the Season with the North Cotswold—Fine Sport in 
Treland. 


THE TIMING OF RUNS, By “ Maryropr.” 


COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS. 
&c., &e. 


READ 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


The Ideal Illustrated Country House Paper. 
ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS, 





To Save You Trouble, 


CUT THIS. OUT and hand it to your Newsagent, 
or to one of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons’ Bookstall 
Managers; or post it to the Manaacgr, “THe County 
GentLemAN,” Ltd., 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 
Please send “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” to me regu- 


larly, post-free, for ..........4 ai See! beginning with your 
next issue, for which I beg to enclose cheque value £...........0 
DONE, os ios.08<es Sesesveausgwen sesued eevee hesewek eos 
MEDANOBE. 5d wucesticandex esas suet ostOeas Osawiaencensa 


eee eee eee eee er reer reer re reer eri yy 


(Subscription rates, post-free, Home: 1 year, 28s.; 6 months, 14s.; 
3 months, 7s. Abroad: 1 year, 32s. 6d.; 6 months, 16s. 3d.; 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C, 





3 months, 8s. 2d.) 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
THE SECOND EDITION IS IN THE PRESS—A NEW AND STRIKING - ROMANCE oe 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


THE SECRET WOMAN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





On January 26th will be Published a New Book by the Author of “Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his Son; Mr. G. FB. 


Lorimer. 


Tt is entitled 


OLD GORGON GRAHAM. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This is a pendant to Mr. Lorimer’s “Letters from a Self-Made Merchant,” a book which has had, both here and in America, an almost unprecedented 
success. In this book the father tells the story of his own rise with the same inimitable wit and racy wisdom, “ . 





HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI UBI HUMANA 
OMNIA NON NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET ATQUE OBITER 
PLURIMA SCITU SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMORAT. An Edition 
limited to 350 copies on Hand-made Paper. Folio, £3 3s. net. 

Aspecial Prospectus of this book may be obtained. 

“For the first time, the famous ‘ Hypnerotomachia’ is issued complete in 
facsimile. The work is in many respects unique. It is a notable product of 
the Aldine Press, and the masterpiece of Venetian book illustration. The 
present facsimile constitutes an unprecedented book to the scholar and the 
artist. No lover of fine works will be content without it. It will before long 
be only less scarce than the original,”—Athenzum. 


FRANCESCO GUARDI. By Grorce A. Sronson. 
Imperial 4to, with 41 Plates, £2 2s. net. The Edition is limited to 400 
copies. A Prospectus, with specimen Plate, may be obtained from the 
Publishers. 

“Mr, Simonson has not spared himself the pains of research, an‘ his book, 
with its many characteristic illustrations, is a worthy mouumeut of one of the 

Jatest born of the artists who were among the glories of the Venetian 

Republic.”—Standard. 

“The book is not only a handsome art volume, but a valuable biography of 
one of the very last of the long line of Venetian Masters.’’— Birmingham Post, 


ROYALand HISTORIC GLOVES and ANCIENT SHOES. 


Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Half-Tone, and Described by W. B. 
Reprern, Author of ‘Ancient Wood and Iron Work in Cambridge,”’ &c. 
4to, £2 2s, net. The Edition is limited to 250 Copies. 


PORCELAIN. By Epwarp Ditton. With 19 Plates in 


Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
A Prospectus of this book may be obtained. [The Connoisseur’s Library. 
“Tt isa work of real value and will be recognised as an authority. It has 
been written with knowledge and by one who has gone thoroughly into the 
subject.”—Birmingham Post. 
‘The illustrations are things of beauty, joys for ever.” —Punch. 


PALIO AND PONTE. A Book of Tuscan Games. 


By W. Herwoop. Illustrated, royal 8vo, 21s, net. 

This work treats of the athletic sports of mediwval Italy, and especially of 
that ultimate survival of the old chivalric games, the Palio of Siena. 

“Mr. Heywood’s work has that rare combination of humour and erudition, 
and that even rarer blend of the critical with the enthusiastic faculty, which 
makes good and wise readers as it is followed from stave to stave. To love 
Italy, and to give her lovers, aman must be a classic, something of a pedant, 
anda humanist. The past lives in every angle of the road ; the forms are so 
precise, the air so clear, that exact scholarship is of the essence of the contract ; 
and yet one must be tender with the people, see in them the best thing in their 
country, be patient, be just, and yet be a lover. Italy has been well served 
before now by men of our race.’”,-—Mavurice Hewlett. 

“Mr. Heywood has every qualification for the task he has undertaken— 
thorough knowledge of the Italian language, Tuscan history, and mediawval 
customs, and the power of deftly handling his own speech.”’—Scotsman. 


GASPARD DE COLIGNY, ADMIRAL OF FRANCE. 


By + W. WuiTeneap. With many Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 
“It isa good piece of writing, this book about Coligny. It is careful and 
peweons. and shows on not a single page the hasty dogmatism of youth. 
‘specially valuable in Mr. Whitehead's book is his clever disentanglement of 
the complex threads which surround notorious incidents like the murder of 
Francis, Duke of Guise, and the great Massacre of St. Bartholomew.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
* An important and original contribution.” —Daily Chronicle. 
“ A fine piece of historical portraiture, vivid in individual characterisation, 
and conceived in a spirit of impartiality.”—Academy. 
“The book is a thoroughly good one in every respect.”— Guardian. 


SELECT STATUTES, CASES, and CONSTITUTIONAL 
DOCUMENTS, 1660-1832. Edited by C. Grant Roserrson, M.A., Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. . 

This volume is intended to supply the student of English Constitutional 
History with a selection of the leading Statutes, Cases, and Documents for 
the period from 1660 down to the great Reform Bill. : 

By G. M. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. 


TREVELYAN, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘The Age 
of Wyclif.” With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This is the Fifth Volume, though the first published, of the six volumes of a 
new HISTORY OF ENGLAND (Edited by Prof. C. W. C. Oman), from the 
earliest times down to the year 1815. 

“Mr. Trevelyan has performed a great literary feat. No one who begins 
the volume will be tempted to leave it unread.’’—Speaker. 

“This book is the most fortunate sign of the times that has been seen since 
Mr. J. R. Green's ‘Short History.’ The book is eminently readable. Master of a 
style which is stimulating and brilliant, and with a power of pointed antithesis 
which his great-uncle would not have disdained, Mr. Trevelyan writes in a 
way that is certain to attract those whom it is intended to attract. His clear 
and rapid writing, his strong and imaginative grasp of persoualities, his deep 
human sympathy, his sense of the greatness and dignity of life and the glory 
of liberty, all make him eminently the man for such a task as this, provided, 
of course, that he have an adequate acquaintance with the authorities, and 
this is evident on every page. There is a true and artistic proportion pre- 
served throughout, and the reader is constantly kept on the alert by the 
freshness and epigrammatic vigour with which the author tells his tale. It 
is no mere summary of results we have here, but the salient features of a 
period as they present themselves to a reflecting mind and a vivid imagina- 
tion.’—Guardian, 

“No more illuminating history of the Stuart period can be found in the 
language.”—Birmingham Post. 

“The author’s style is vigorous and graceful, and there is in all he says an 
admirable lucidity.”’—Newcastle Chronicle. 

“Mr. George Trevelyan seems to us to have combined in a remarkable 
manner accuracy of research and a philosophic understanding of principles and 

movements with a power of graphic narrative. His characters are not casual 
notes to the text, but real personalities, clearly realised and firmly drawn. 
He has taken a century of English history, and, without overloading his 
book with detail, has contrived to give us the period in a series of dramatic 
pictures, with the movements of spiritual cad intellect change showing 


HEART OF MY HEART. 


|THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Joun Burnet, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. Cheaper Issue. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF ROME: during the Later Republic 
and the Early Principate. By A. H. J. Greenipcr, M.A. In 6wols. 
Vol. I. (133-104 B.C.) ith Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A History of Rome from the period of Tiberius Gracchus to the accession of 
Vespasian. It is to be a general history of the period in the widest sense of 
the words. Social life, military history, politics, law, personal narrative, 
eventually literature, will all be represented. It is also to be a work of 
reference on a minute scale, 

“A worthy introduction to Gibbon. Mr. Greenidge is a deep political 
thinker and an admirable writer.”"—Outlook. . 

“‘ His diction is clear and plensant, his judgments based upon definite con- 
ceptions of persons and things.’’—Manchester Guardian. 

“This work shows exhaustive research and scholarly treatment.” 

; —Glasgow Herald. 

‘It is no small compliment to Dr. Greenidge to compare him to Mommsen, 
yet it is but true to say that in some respects the comparison is to his 
advantage. It is clear that no serious student of Roman history can afford te 
neglect so complete a presentment and so judicial an estimate.”—Guardian. 

“ The autbor has studied the whole history afresh in its original sources, 
and interpreted it with a breadth of culture. in terms intelligible and sympa- 
thetic to educated men of these times.”-—Scotsman, 


RICHARD HURRELL FROUDE. By L. I. Gumey. 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘Miss Guiney’s tollection of contemporary studies includes almost every- 
thing that has been written about Froude by those who had the best oppor- 
tunities of judging ; and they present some highly interesting comparisons. 
The merit of this book is that it brings together, in convenient and com- 
pendious form, much which, when scattered over a variety of works, loses 
half its effect, and thus enables us to estimate Froude’s character and career 
as a whole, and to fix his proper place in the Movement of 1833,”—Standard. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER IGNATIUS, 0.S.B. By the 


BARONESS DE Bertoucu. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
**A unique book of a strange arresting figure.’’—St. James's Gazette. 
“A striking and extraordinary book, more romantic even than a romance,” 
** Full of miracles and prodigies.’’—Daily Mirror. —Daily Chronicle, 
“ A curious and remarkable volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“The book is a most readable one and introduces us to an undoubtedly 
remarkable character.”—Bystander. 


SECOND EDITION. 


WITH KUROKI IN MANCHURIA. By Freperick 


PaLtmMeR. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Palmer's impetuosity and élan carry all before them. He is an impres- 
sionist. In chapter after chapter the tragic Manchurian orgy lives again ; and 
the reader is hurried along in spite of himself.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘This is a series of word-pictures—instantaneous impressions of scenes at 
the front, and very vivid and interesting impressions they are.”—Daily Mirror. 


SCOTLAND IN THE TIME OF QUEEN MARY. 


By P. Hume Brown, Fraser Professor of Ancient (Scottish) History at 
the University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
** The whole of the chapters on town life and on town trade are as instruc- 
tive as they are amusing. Many chapters are a distinct and valuable addition 
te the history of Scotland. We do not know anywhere such a succinct, lucid, 
and yet copious account of the relations between the crafts and the merchant 
guilds.”-—Athenzum. 
“The book is admirably lucid as a digest and presentation of the social and 
burghal life of Scotland in Mary’s time and valuable as a piece of historical 


research.”—Scotsman. 
SIX GREAT SCHOOLMASTERS. By F. D. How. 
The Masters are Hawtrey of Eton, Kennedy of Shrewsbury, Moberly of 


With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Winchester, Vaughan of Harrow, Temple of Rugby, Bradley of Marlborough. 

There are no previous memoirs of any except Dr. Hawtrey. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN. By Rosert Souruey. Vol. II. 
RICHARD HAWKINS, GRENVILLE, ESSEX, and RALEIGH. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

The Second Volume of a well-known Series of Lives by Southey, the First 

Volume of which was published by Messrs. Methuen some years ago. 

POEMS. By Emmy Dickinson. First Series. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

This is the first issue in England of a very remarkable volume of poems. 

Miss Dickinson is a highly spiritual and mystical writer, and her poems have 

some of the flavour of William Blake. 

Edited by J. H. 


ANECDOTES OF SOLDIERS. 
This book contains over 1,500 stories of soldiers in peace and war. 


SeTrLe. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
GOD’S BOARD. By Arcunisnor Benson, 


Preface by Miss Benson. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


With a 





NEW NOVELS. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. By Apetine 


SERGEANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Ready. 
HE THAT EATETH BREAD WITH ME. my EA. 
y- 


Mitcue.t Keays. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


By Exiis MeErepirTa. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, [Ready. 


THE VIRGIN AND THE SCALES. By Constance 





clear in the background.”"—Spectator, 


CoTTERELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST 


SOSSOSSSSSSSSSSSOSS OS OOSOSSOOSOSSSOSOODSE 


LADY RIDLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 
LADY RIDLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


Price 6s. 


A DAUGHTER 
OF JAEL. 


By LADY RIDLEY. 


Price 6s. 


A DAUGHTER 
OF JAEL. 


By LADY RIDLEY. 


Price 6s. 


A DAUGHTER 
OF JAEL. 


By LADY RIDLEY. 


DAILY EXPRESS. 
“A powerful tale.” 


PUNCH. 


“The plot is novel ; except wherein it may have been suggested, 
as the title indicates, by the story of Sisera. It is worked out in 
the simple, direct fashion which is the highest art.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


“The book is an ambitious one; it is unequal, it is open to 
criticism ; but it is original, clever, and will absorb its readers 
from its first page to its last.” 


OUTLOOK. 


“ As an original contribution to a study of life with which the 
name of Lady Ridley has now become identified, it would be 
unjust to deny its success.” 


SPECTATOR. 


“Lady Ridley’s new novel, the appearance of which will excite 
pleasurable anticipations in those who femember her earlier 
ventures in fiction, illustrates in a rather curious way the modern 
practice of employing melodrama, not as an end in itself, but as 
the starting point of a problem in ethics or psychology...... The 
foregoing bald outline of the plot necessarily fails to render 
justice to the skill displayed by Lady Ridley in enlisting the 
sympathy of her readers on behalf of her heroine.” 








A GARDEN 


ER’S YEAR. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of “A Farmer's Year,” &c. 


With 26 Mlustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


*.* This Work is not a Teat-book, but a reeord kept throughout the year of the various operations carried on in a Norfolk garden of 


moderate size, in which a good many varieties of fruit trees, flowers—including orchids—and vegetables are grown, It also treats 


incidentally of matters kindred to their cultéwation. 


° a . a }, . ° tai 
The Author hopesthat it may please those readers to whom such things are of interest, and at the same time convey a certain amount 


of useful information which may help towards the establishment of a successful garden. 





WORKS BY WAL TER BAGENOT. 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE LAST LETTERS OF AUBREY 


BEARDSLEY. Edited by the Rev. Jonn Gray, Priest of the Arch- 
diocese of St. Andrews, Edinburgh. Crown 8ro, ds. net. 








THE SYMPATHY OF THE CRUCIFIED. 
By the Rev. Jesse Brett, L.Th. Chaplain of All Saints Hospital, East- 
bourne. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. net. 





HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY.—New Volume, 
Edited by ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., 
Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 
INTEMPERANCE. by the Rt. Rev. Henry 


Horace Pereira, Bishop of Croydon. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


BY THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON INSPIRATION. 


Three Lectures in Westminster Abbey, together with an Address to 
Sunday School Teachers on the Teaching of the Bible, and a Short List 
of Baoks recommended for further study. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. net; 
cloth, 1s. net. 








POPULAR EDITION. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. By Cuartzs 





Gore, D.D.. Bishop Designate of Birmingham, Popular Edition, with 
New Preface. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. net. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 411, JANUARY, 1905, 
Price 6s, 
1. THe REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 7. Spenser in IRELAND. 

. AUBREY DE VERE, Poet. 8. HomMER AND HIS COMMENTATORS: 
3. THE CoLouR QUESTION IN THE a Review of Modern Researches in 
Unitep States, | the Prehistoric Mediterranean, 

4. Tae Fatt or THe Directory. 9. TypHoons anp CYCLONES, 
5. Bisuop CREIGHTON. | 10. BurNE-JONES. 
6. SWEDEN. }1h. THE Great Consvutt.” 


THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
No. 77. JANUARY, Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., 


Fellow of Magdalen College and ieunew in Diplomatic in the University of 
ord, 


to 








ConTENTS. 

1. Articles, 

THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE TWELVE TABLES. By A. H.J. 
GREENIDGE, D.Litt. 

RONCESVALLES. By the Right Hon. Sir Bpwarp Fry, D.C.L. 

THE NORTHERN QUESTION IN 1717. By J.F.Cuance, Part I. 

2. Notes and Documents:—The Battle Field of Hastings. By F. Barine.— 
The Irish Abridgment of the ‘‘Expugnatio Hibernica.” By Waiter 
Stores, C.S.1., D.C.L.—James VI. and Rome. By G. F. Waryer, D.Litt., 
and others. 

3. Reviews of Books. l 4, Notices of Periodical Publications. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York & Bombay. 
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Published by Messrs. T, & 


ae CLARK, Edinburgh. 





Messrs. T. & T. CLARK have pleasure in announcing. that they have commenced the publication of an important 
New Series entitled 


THE LIBRARY OF ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS, 


Prepared by leading Scholars in Europe and America, under the General Editorship of Prof. CHARLES Foster 
Kent, Ph.D., Yale University, and Prof. Frank Knicut Sanpers, Ph.D., D.D., Yale University. 


This Series inaugurates a new epoch in the popular study,.of the literatune 
and thought of the ancient East, because—(1) never befcre was such a large 
and varied body of inscriptions available as a basis for selection; (2) the 
most important kindred. inscriptions are brought together and carefully 
classified; (3) they are arranged as far as possible in chronological order ; 
(4) general and side. headings and brief notes facilitate in every way their 
interpretation; (5) careful attentien is given to lucidity and literary form as 
well as to the exactness of the translation; (6) the scholars associated with 
the enterprise are alyacknowledged authorities in their especial departments ; 
(7) each volume. represents the best typographical skill; (8) the whole is a 
complete, comprehensive library, containing not only the most significant 
monumental literature, but also the latest-established facts and conclusions in 
this important field, clearly and soberly stated. 


THE FIRST VOLUME IS NOW READY, price 12s. net. 


BABYLONIAN & ASSYRIAN LAWS, 
CONTRACTS, & LETTERS. 
By Rev. C. H. W. JOHNS, M.A., of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 


“In Mr. Johns’ a and Assyrian Laws, that book which has 
given so promising a start to the ‘Library of Ancient Inscriptions,’ there is 
more matter for the interpretation of the early books of the Bible than in any 
commentary that has been issued for many a day,—apart perhaps from a 
Gunkel or a Driver.” —Epitor, Ezpositony Tumes. 


FULL PROSPECTUS OF THE SERIES FREE ON APPLECATION. 





NOW READY.—In post 8vo, price 8s, 6d. net. 


BY NILE AND EUPHRATES. 


A Record of Discovery and Adventure, 
By H. VALENTINE GEERE, 
Of the Staff of the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. 





In post 8vo, price 4s. 6d, net. 


FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE. 


Sermons. 
By Rev. W. R. INGE, M.A., Oxford. 





—— 


EARLY IN FEBRUARY.—In post 8vo. 


OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 


With new Map of Palestine, specially prepared for this work. 
By Rev. Professor W. SANDAY, D.D., Oxford. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—In crown 8vo, price 4s. net. 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING. 


Studies in the Subject of the Future. 
By Rev. DAVID PURVES, M.A., Belfast. 





FIFTH EDITION.—In post 8vo, price 9s. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
IMMORTALITY. 


By Principal 8. D, F. SALMOND, D.D., Aberdeen. 





In post 8vo, price 12s, 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


By the late Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., Edinburgh. 
“ Contains the essence and strength of his whole work.”’—Bookman. 





In crown 8vo, price 4s. net. 


FORERUNNERS OF DANTE. 


An Aecount of Some of the More Important Visions of a Future 


In post 8vo, price 8s. net. 


THE RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT AND BABYLONIA. 


The Gifford Lectures on the Ancient Egyptian and Babylonian 
Conception of the Divine. 


By Prof. A. H. SAYCE, LL.D., Oxford. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—In post 8vo, price 4s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTUS IN ECCLESIA. 


Sermons. 
By Rev. HASTINGS RASHDALL, D.C.L., Oxford. 





IN THE PRESS.—Nearly, Ready. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


By Rev. R. M. ADAMSON, Ardrossan. 





NOW READY.—In post 8vo, price 4s. 6d. net. 


THE RELIGIOUS 
CONTROVERSIES of SCOTLAND. 


By Rev. HENRY F. HENDERSON, Dundee, 





FOURTH EDITION.—In post 8vo, price 6s. 


THE CHRIST OF HISTORY AND 
OF EXPERIENCE. 


By Rev. DAVID W. FORREST, D.D., Edinburgh. 





In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WORDS OF JESUS. 


Considered in the Light of Post-Biblical Jewish Writings and the 


Aramaic Language. 
By Prof. G. DALMAN, Leipzig. 





In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM 


THE LITERATURE OF THEISM. 


Some Principal«Types of Religious Thought. 





Life from the Earliest Times. 
By MARCUS DODS, M.A., Edinburgh. | 


By Prof. ALFRED CALDECOTT, D.D., London ; and Prof. H. R. 


MACKINTOSH, D.Phil, Edinburgh. 





Now Complete in FIVE VOLUMES (including the EXTRA Volume just published). 


HASTINGS’ 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


Dealing with its Language, Literature, and Contents, includipg the Biblical Theology. 
With Maps, Illustrations, and full Indexes, 
Published price per Volume—in cloth, 28s. ; in dark purple half-morocco, 34s. 
Complete Sets may also be had in other elegant half-morocco bindings, prices on application. 


Full Prospectus, with specimen pages, free on application. 





Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO., Limited. 
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CASSELL & CO’S ANNOUN CEMENTS, 
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NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


The Other Side of the Lantern. 


Sir FREDERICK TREVES, a, K.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, and 39 Full-Page Plates from Photographs by the Author, 12s. net, 





= . “These two volumes stand out like twin gems from the 
MONCURE~ | TuUbbish heap of biographical works with which this 

ena! generation is confronted,” says the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ” of 
CONWAY. | THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MONCURE CONWAY. 
Just published, 2 vols., 30s. net. 


‘A book which will fascinate civilians and should be 
ADMIRAL in the hands of every naval officer,” says the “ Daily Tele- 
" graph” of THE NAVY AS I HAVE KNOWN IT, by 
FREMANTLE../ admiral Sir E. R. Fremantle, C.M.G. Just published, 
16s. net. 


MAJOR “There is not a dull line. Its contents have a weird 
ARTHUR fascination,” says the “Standard,” referring to FIFTY 
| YEARS OF PUBLIC SERVICE, by Major Arthur Griffiths, 
GRIFF ITHS. | Just published, 18s. net. 


“A living and speaking picture of Japan and the 
MISS Japanese,” says the “Morning Post” in reviewing UNDER 
M°CAUL. THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAR OFFICE, by 
Ethel McCaul. Just published, 6s, 


‘* After careful examination we may say that it endorses 
THE its claim to be ‘concise and comprehensive.’ The 
NEW summaries are judiciously done and new features in 

science are noted,” is the comment of the “ Atheneum” 
CYCLOPADIA. | on CASSELL’S CABINET OYCLOPADIA. Just pub. 
lished, 12s. 6d. net. 


) “An exhaustive and thoroughly up-to-date compendium 
_ PHYSICAL of physical culture,” remarks the ‘Illustrated Sporting 
RECENERATION.| and Dramatic News” respecting CASSELL’S PHYSICAL 
EDUCATOR, by Eustace Miles, M.A. Just published, 9s. 


‘“‘TItis a monumental work, and deserves to be christened 

THE LATEST the Liddell and Scott of the kitchen,” says the “St. 

James’s Gazette” in appreciation of CASSELL’S NEW 

“ DICTIONARY OF COOKERY. Just published, with a 

COOKERY. Series of beautiful Coloured Plates and about 10,000 
Recipes, 12s. 6d. net. 


On JAN NU TARY 2 7th will be published the FIRST WEEKLY PART, price 6d. net, of 


THE EMPIRE EDITION OF CASSELL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
SPECIAL FEATURES OF THIS NEW ISSUE. 
Rembrandt Photogravure Plates, expressly prepared for this Edition from Famous Paintings by Eminent 
Artists; Additional Plates in Colour; and a Series of specially prepared Coloured Maps. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; and all Booksellers. 
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